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Continuity 

Richard  Alway  was  installed  as 
the  fifth  president  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of 
St.  Michael’s  College,  U of  T,  in 
a ceremony  in  St.  Basil’s 
Church  Sept.  28.  The  ceremony 
was  attended  by  Cardinal 
Emmett  Carter,  chancellor  of 
St.  Michael’s  and  archbishop 
emeritus  of  Toronto;  President 
Robert  Prichard;  John  Turner, 
former  prime  minister  and 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Canada;  Pauline  McGibbon,  former  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Ontario  and  chancellor  of  the  University;  many  university  presi- 
dents and  Catholic  clergy.  Alway,  the  first  layperson  to  head  St.  Michael’s,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  college.  Prior  to  assuming  the  presidency,  he  was  warden  of 
Hart  House.  In  1986  and  1987  Alway  was  acting  director  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Canada.  He  is  currently  chair  of  the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation.  A member 
of  the  Order  of  Canada,  he  has  served  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto  as  a mem- 
ber of  its  Ecumenical  & Interfaith  Commission  and  as  publisher  of  The  Catho- 
lic Register.  The  largest  Catholic  post-secondary  institution  in  Canada,  St. 
Michael’s  is  one  of  three  federated  universities  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

It  is  composed  of  the  undergraduate  college,  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Medi- 
aeval Studies,  the  Faculty  of  Theology  and  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education. 


Underfunding,  morale,  access,  class  size 

Problems  confront 


Richard  Allen 


incoming  minister 

by  Karina  Dahlin 

ONTARIO  universities  arc  underfunded  and,  with 
respect  to  government  priorities,  have  drifted  "to 
the  bottom  of  the  heap,"  says  Richard  Allen,  the 
new  minister  of  colleges,  universities  and  skills 
development. 

In  an  interview  Oct.  4,  Allen  said  he  could  not 
express  hifr  government's  commitment  to  universi- 
ties in  dollars  but  he  is  aware  of  the  institutions' 

"deep  problems  of  morale."  The  quality  of  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  critical  questions  for  universities, 

Allen  said. 

"There  are  problems  of  delivery,  class  size,  access 
to  professors  and  seminars  which  are  sometimes  as 
large  as  classes  and  limit  students'  opportunities  to 
engage  in  mutual  criticism  with  instructors." 

He  also  cited  equal  accessibility  for  all  groups  as  a 
major  concern.  Student  enrolment  is  low 
among  francophones,  for  example,  but 
high  among  other  groups  including  the 
Polish  and  Ukrainian  communities. 

Less  than  a week  in  office,  he  declined 
to  comment  on  the  possibility  of  the 
abolition  of  tuition  fees.  "1  will  only  say 
now  that  I don't  think  the  fee  structure 
should  be  a prohibitive  factor  in  the 
education  system."  Allen  said  he  wants 
to  study  the  question  again.  He  added 
that  tuition  fees  are  a problem  for  low- 
income  families  and  not  for  high-income 
families. 

Deterioration  of  equipment  and  the 
lack  of  funds  for  equipment  replacement 
are  other  issues  of  concern,  said  Allen. 

"In  fact,  all  the  issues  I dealt  with  as  a 
critic  are  still  here." 

Allen,  61,  was  a professor  of  Canadian 
history  at  McMaster  University  from  1976 
to  1987.  He  was  first  elected  in  a 1982 


by-election  in  Hamilton  West  where  he 
defeated  former  Liberal  leader  Stuart 
Smith.  In  addition  to  serving  as  NDP 
critic  for  colleges,  universities  and  skills 
development,  he  has  been  the  opposi- 
tion voice  on  community  and  social  serv- 
ices, disabled  persons  and  francophone 
affairs,  education  and  culture  and  citi- 
zenship. 

He  said  he  did  not  "directly  ask"  Pre- 
mier Bob  Rae  for  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities portfolio.  "Bob  probably  knew 
I would  like  to  continue  with  some  un- 
finished business  in  community  and 
social  services.  Obviously  I could  take 
on  several  portfolios." 

The  job  of  minister  for  community 
and  social  services  went  to  Zanana 
Akande,  MPP  for  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick, 
whose  riding  includes  the  University's 
See  PROBLEMS  : Page  2 


Union  vote  count  soon? 


by  Gay  Abbate 

university  staff  could  learn  next  week 
whether  the  ballots  from  the  1988  certi- 
fication vote  will  be  counted  this  month 
or  next  year. 

The  timetable  for  the  count  now 
depends  on  the  Committee  for  Alterna- 
tives, a group  representing  between  200 
and  300  staff  who  signed  petitions  against 
the  vote  before  it  took  place.  The  On- 
tario Labour  Relations  Board  has  given 
the  committee  until  Oct.  12  to  decide 
whether  it  will  request  a formal  board 
hearing  to  present  its  case.  The  board  set 
the  Oct.  12  deadline  last  Thursday  at  a 
meeting  with  representatives  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  University  administration,  the 
U of  T Staff  Association  (UTSA)  and  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees 
(CUPE). 

After  the  Thursday  meeting,  UTSA 
president  David  Askew  said  the  board  has 
indicated  that  the  ballots  could  be 
counted  within  days  of  the  deadline  if 
the  objections  are  withdrawn.  Otherwise, 
he  said,  the  delay  could  be  a year  or  more. 

Wendy  Loat,  spokesperson  for  the 
Committee  for  Alternatives,  said  last 
Friday  she  will  not  know  whether  the 
group  will  request  a formal  hearing  un- 
til she  consults  the  members.  The  com- 
mittee sent  its  concerns  in  writing  to  the 
board  in  1988  but  "we've  been  waiting 
two  and  a half  years  to  see  what  would 
happen  to  our  objections." 

If  the  committee  proceeds  with  a 
formal  hearing,  it  will  argue  that  some 
people  signed  membership  cards  with- 
out being  aware  of  their  nature  and  that 


objectors  — unlike  the  representatives 
of  UTSA  and  CUPE  — were  not  given 
access  to  the  campus  mail  system  and 
employee  lists  to  conduct  their  campaign. 
"We  feel  the  deck  was  stacked  in  favour 
of  CUPE." 

One  group  eagerly  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  vote  is  the  newly  formed 
Association  of  Administrative  Managers 
(AAM)  which  represents  managerial  staff 
excluded  from  the  union  by  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act.  If  CUPE's  bid  to 
represent  U of  T administrative  staff  is 
successful,  AAM  will  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  managers,  said  association  presi- 
dent Claire  Alleyne,  registrar  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Education.  The  group  held  its  inau- 
gural meeting  last  December  to  address 
managers'  concerns,  including  career  and 
professional  development. 


Oct.  1 3 U of  T Day 

on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  Mayor 
Arthur  Eggleton  has  named  Oct.  13 
University  of  Toronto  Day  in  honour  of 
the  significant  role  U of  T plays  in  edu- 
cation and  research.  In  a public  notice 
announcing  the  day,  Eggleton  cites  the 
University's  excellence  in  research  and 
teaching.  U of  T is  "renowned  as  a leader 
in  award-winning  medical  and  scientific 
research  and  study,  and  as  a cultivator 
of  outstanding  citizens  whose  accom- 
plishments have  touched  the  social, 
political  and  economic  fibre  of  our 
community,"  the  mayor  says.  For  more 
on  this  year's  U of  T Day  activities,  see 
pages  13-15. 


Problems  confront  minister 


Continued  from  Page  1 

downtown  campus. 

Allen  said  he  is  not  disappointed  with 
the  ministry  assigned  to  him.  "I  am 
particularly  impressed  that  the  premier 
moved  it  away  from  education."  The 
Liberal  government  had  one  minister  in 
charge  of  colleges,  universities,  skills 
development  and  education. 

Having  one  ministry  for  colleges, 
universities  and  skills  development  is 
sensible  because  skills  development  has 
an  obvious  link  to  colleges,  Allen  said. 
He  is  also  interested  in  industry,  trade 
and  technology  and  noted  that  technol- 
ogy issues  have  a natural  connection  to 
the  university  branch  of  his  portfolio. 

Allen  is  the  author  of  The  Social  Pas- 
sion: Religion  and  Social  Reform  in  Can- 
ada 1914-1928  (U  of  T Press,  1971)  and 
founded  the  Canadian  Plains  Research 
Centre  at  the  University  of  Regina.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  of  Canada  in  1977-78  and 
a member  of  the  McMaster  Senate  in 
1976-78.  He  received  a PhD  from  Duke 
University,  North  Carolina,  in  1967;  an 
MA  from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan 
in  1961  and  a BA  from  U of  T in  1956. 

Classes  cancelled 
for  installation 

professor  Robert  Prichard  will  be  in- 
stalled as  president  of  the  University  Oct. 
12  in  Convocation  Hall.  The  ceremony 
begins  at  3 p.m.  A reception  for  every- 
one will  be  held  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Hart 
House  from  4:15  to  5:30  p.m.  Classes  have 
been  cancelled  between  3 and  5 p.m.  so 
faculty  and  students  may  attend  the  in- 
stallation. Tickets  will  be  available  in  the 
lobby  of  Simcoe  Hall  beginning  Oct.  9. 
Faculty  members  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  academic  procession  should 
call  978-2879. 


Government  should  play  an  active  role 
in  society  and  not  simply  be  a distant 
observer,  Allen  said.  "I  believe  in  match- 
ing an  active  government  with  a market 
economy  so  long  as  the  ledger  takes 
account  of  social  and  environmental 
costs.  At  the  moment  it  doesn't."  Air 
Canada  and  Petro  Canada  would  be  viable 
public  enterprises  "except  they  are  being 
starved  by  the  government." 

Allen  was  bom  in  Vancouver  and  lives 
in  Hamilton  with  his  wife  Nettie.  They 
have  two  sons,  one  a recent  graduate  of 
McGill  University,  the  other  a student 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

He  said  he  looks  forward  to  the  con- 
tact with  U of  T.  He  has  spoken  to  Presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard  and  the  two  plan 
to  meet  soon. 
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I would’ve  bought  a Macintosh  even  without 

the  student  discount. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  15th  10am  - 4pm 

in  the  lobby  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
Enter  a Draw  to  Win  a Macintosh  SE  20 


Greg  Gallent 

Consumer  Economics  and  Housing 
Cornell  University 


“The  first  time  1 saw  a Macintosh,  1 was 
immediately  hooked.  It’s  a work  of  art.  I saw 
the  student  pricing  and  my  next  move 
was  obvious:  get  one. 

“Some  other  computers  are  cheaper, 
but  they’re  a pain  to  learn,  and  working  on 
them  can  be  a grueling  experience. 

Last  year,  a friend  bought  another  kind 
of  computer  against  my  advice  and  has  used 
it  for  maybe  15  hours.  What  a waste. 

“Macintosh,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  mind.  It  lets  you 
concentrate  on  what’s  in  your  paper,  not  on 
how  to  get  it  on  paper.  You  can  create 
professional-looking  documents  in 
minutes,  and  you  lose  the  fear  of 
learning  new  programs  because  they 
all  work  in  the  same  way. 

“Once  you’ve  worked  with  a 
Macintosh,  there’s  no  turning  back!’ 


© 1990  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  and  Macintosh  are  registered  trademarks  ot  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


Why  do  people  love  Macintosh*? 
Ask  them. 


Meet  the  People  From 
Apple  and  see  exciting 
NEW  Apple  Products 
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214  College  Street,  3rd  floor  Computer  Shop  in  the  Koffler  Centre 

Monday  - Friday  9 am  - 6 pm,  Saturday  10  am  - 5 pm  Tel:  978-7947,  7949 
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ERINDALE 


Planning 

principles 

approved 

the  academic  Board  has  approved  plan- 
ning principles  for  the  Erindale  campus 
and,  pending  Governing  Council  ap- 
proval, the  college  may  start  construc- 
tion of  the  Kaneff  Centre  for  Manage- 
ment & Social  Sciences  in  November. 

The  principles,  approved  Sept.  27,  do 
not  describe  the  Kaneff  centre  which  was 
already  on  the  drawing  board  when  the 
process  of  developing  the  campus  mas- 
ter plan  began.  The  Planning  & Priori- 
ties Committee  of  the  board  asked  Er- 
indale to  submit  its  basic  planning  prin- 
ciples before  calling  for  tenders  to  en- 
sure that  the  Kaneff  centre  is  in  harmony 
with  other  plans  for  the  campus. 

The  plan  is  similar  to  the  one  approved 
for  the  St.  George  campus  in  June  but  is 
adapted  for  Erindale's  circumstances.  The 
plan  reflects  the  fact  that  the  Mississauga 
campus  is  not  surrounded  by  a down- 
town core,  that  its  transportation  serv- 
ices are  poor  and  that  three  of  its  build- 
ings are  temporary,  planning  officer  Eliza- 
beth Sisam  told  planning  and  priorities 
Sept.  11. 

Erindale  may  have  to  accommodate 
more  students  because  of  the  general 
population  growth  in  the  western  end 
of  the  greater  Toronto  area,  says  the  plan. 

It  cites  other  reasons  for  expansion 
of  the  Mississauga  campus.  Erindale  lacks 
a student  centre,  adequate  athletic  facili- 
ties and  child  care.  Without  these  it  is 
difficult  for  the  college  to  compete  with 
better  endowed  universities.  The  library 
and  the  computer  centre  face  "lamen- 
table space  shortages.” 

An  implementation  plan  is  currently 
being  considered  by  several  user  com- 
mittees. Bud  Taggart,  chief  administra- 
tive officer  at  Erindale  and  vice-chair  of 
the  Erindale  Master  Plan  Development 
Committee,  said  there  is  a general  con- 
sensus that  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
campus  should  be  preserved. 

Talks  continue; 
contracts  elusive 

negotiators  for  the  University  and  its 
three  largest  unions  have -been  holding 
meetings  this  fall  in  attempts  to  reach 
collective  agreements,  so  far  without 
success. 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Em- 
ployees local  3261,  representing  800 
service  personnel  — cafeteria  workers, 
groundskeepers,  caretakers,  drivers  and 
others  — is  negotiating  its  second  con- 
tract. Its  first  one  expired  June  30.  Talks 
between  the  two  sides  have  broken  off 
and  the  union  has  applied  for  a concili- 
ation officer. 

CUPE  local  1230,  representing  270  full- 
and  200  part-time  library  workers,  met 
with  U of  T labour  relations  officials 
through  the  summer.  The  full-time  con- 
tract expired  June  30,  the  part-time 
contract  on  Aug.  31. 

The  library  union  and  University  met 
for  the  first  time  with  a conciliation  officer 
in  June.  The  officer,  appointed  by  the 
Labour  Relations  Board,  identifies  the 
issues  and  attempts  to  bring  the  parties 
to  an  agreement.  If  unsuccessful,  he  or 
she  files  a No  Board  Report;  16  days  later, 
the  union  is  in  a legal  position  to  strike 
or  the  University  to  lock  out  its  employ- 
ees. After  the  report  is  released,  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  appoints  a mediator. 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers  (CUEW),  Local  2,  representing 
3,000  teaching  assistants  has  been  meet- 
ing with  University  negotiators  since  mid- 
September.  The  two-year  contract  expired 
Aug.  31.  Teaching  assistants  were  on  strike 
from  Feb.  23  to  March  13, 1989. 


New  dean  for  Arts  & Science 


Oaths  and  ovations 

In  an  emotional  ceremony  at  Convocation  Hall  Oct.  1,  University  suggested  the  use  of  the  hall  to  help  accommo- 

Lieutenant-Governor  Lincoln  Alexander  invited  Bob  Rae  to  date  the  1,700  people  from  across  the  country  who  atten- 
take  the  oath  of  office  and  become  premier  of  Ontario.  The  ded  the  swearing-in  of  Ontario’s  first  NDP  government. 


professor  Marsha  Chandler,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science,  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  for  a five-year  term  beginning 
Nov.  1. 

Chandler  replaces  Professor  Robin 
Armstrong,  who  has  become  president 
of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

At  a Sept.  28  news  conference  at  Sim- 
coe  Hall,  Chandler  said  she  would  like 
to  improve  the  undergraduate  experience 
and  encourage  excellence  in  research.  She 
said  she  would  also  like  to  improve  the 
training  of  teaching  assistants  and  raise 
the  profile  of  the  humanities. 

"If  you  don't  want  to  change  things, 
you  probably  shouldn't  be  an  adminis- 
trator," she  said.  "We'll  be  adapting  as 
we  move  forward.  The  last  thing  we  want 
is  for  people  to  think  we're  still  operat- 
ing in  the  1980s." 

Underfunding  has  not  helped  the 
University  provide  a high-quality  under- 
graduate education,  she  said.  "It's  more 
important  than  ever  to  have  a clear  vi- 
sion of  our  goals  and  priorities."  The 
faculty's  curriculum  renewal  process  will 
be  at  the  heart  of  efforts  to  improve  the 
undergraduate  experience. 

Diminished  research  resources  will 
mean  departments  must  plan  creatively, 


Marsha  Chandler 


she  said.  "Each  [research]  unit  must  cut 
its  own  cloth.  Each  must  develop  its  own 
renewed  sense  of  purpose  and  its  own 
renewed  model." 

Balance 

Chandler  places  a high  priority  on 
achieving  gender  balance  and  greater 
cultural  and  racial  diversity  among  the 
teaching  staff.  "The  hiring  process  must 
be  sensitive  to  hiring  women  and  mi- 


norities. This  is  something  I feel  very 
strongly  about." 

In  its  bid  to  attract  new  staff,  the 
University  must  offer  prospective  faculty 
members  reasonable  salaries  based  on  the 
higher  cost  of  living  in  Toronto,  she  said. 

Chandler,  a native  of  Bristol,  Virginia, 
received  her  BA  from  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1965  and  her  PhD 
in  political  science  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1972. 
She  came  to  U of  T in  1977  after  four 
years  on  the  faculty  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  in  Buffalo.  In  1980  she 
was  cross-appointed  to  the  Faculty  of  I .aw 
and  the  following  year  was  visiting 
scholar  at  the  Centre  for  International 
Affairs  at  Harvard  University.  She  became 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence in  1987. 

Chandler,  an  expert  in  Canadian 
public  policy,  co-authored  Trade  and 
Transitions:  A Comparative  Analysis  of 
Adjustment  Policies,  recently  published  by 
Routledge.  She  has  served  on  the  board 
of  editors  of  Canadian  Public  Administra- 
tion and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Canadian  Political  Science  Association. 
She  has  also  served  as  graduate  program 
appraiser  for  the  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies. 


Consultants  hired  for  teaching  service 


the  university  has  hired  four  educa- 
tional consultants  to  form  the  Teaching 
Development  Service  (TDS).  They  will 
work  with  Professor  John  Kirkness,  the 
provost's  adviser  on  undergraduate  edu- 
cation, to  improve  the  quality  of  under- 
graduate learning  and  teaching  at  U of  T. 

The  consultants  will  work  on  a part- 
time  basis.  They  are  Janette  Baker,  a for- 
mer educational  consultant  at  York 
University;  Archie  McKay,  coordinator  of 
the  Independent  Study  Program  at  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies  (SCS); 
David  Nimmo,  associate  registrar  (stu- 
dent services)  at  Woodsworth  College; 
and  Jane  Tipping,  educational  consult- 
ant in  Continuing  Medical  Education  at 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

At  the  Sept.  27  meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demic Board,  Provost  Joan  Foley  said  she 
has  set  funds  aside  for  the  four  consult- 


ants in  her  1990-91  budget.  If  the  initia- 
tive is  successful  she  will  propose  a longer 
term  funding  arrangement. 

The  service  was  created  in  response 
to  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Teaching 
Quality  Coalition,  formed  last  fall  by  six 
faculty  and  student  organizations. 

Impact 

TDS  staff  will  organize  workshops  and 
teaching  sessions,  prepare  written  ma- 
terial and  monitor  the  impact  of  the 
professional  development  initiatives  on 
student  learning  and  satisfaction  and 
faculty  teaching  and  morale. 

They  will  also  take  part  in  other  ini- 
tiatives to  improve  teaching.  These-Lm 
elude  programs  arranged  by  the  U of  T 
Alumni  Association,  which  will  fund  a 
seminar  series  on  teaching  in  a research 
university  for  new  faculty  members;  the 


School  of  Continuing  Studies,  which 
offers  a series  of  workshops  for  all  U of  T 
instructors;  the  School  of  Graduate  Stud- 
ies, which  adds  a "certification  of  par- 
ticipation” to  the  records  of  students  who 
attend  the  SCS  series;  and  the  faculty 
association,  which  has  presented  several 
workshops  on  large-  and  small-group 
teaching. 

A number  of  departments  are  strength- 
ening their  training  programs  for  teach- 
ing assistants.  Kirkness  and  David  Nee- 
lands,  assistant  vice-president  (student 
affairs),  are  developing  a list  of  writing 
labs,  math  clinics  and  other  services  avail- 
able to  students  outside  the  classroom. 
The  Committee  on  Management  Devel- 
opment in  the  Human  Resources  Depart- 
ment is  finalizing  a discussion  draft  on 
professional  development  for  faculty  and 
staff  with  management  responsibilities. 
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GREG  HOLMAN 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
TRAVEL  CARD  PROGRAMME 
NOW  INCLUDES 
THE  ENROUTE  CARD 

YOU  WILL  LIKE  THE  TASTE  OF  THE  SYSTEM’S  ADVANTAGES: 

• DISCOUNT  AT  SELECTED  HOTELS  AND  CAR  RENTALS 

• $300,000  AUTOMATIC  TRAVEL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

• PRIMARY  CAR  RENTAL  COLLISION  INSURANCE 

• FLIGHT  DELAY  INSURANCE 

• BAGGAGE  DELAY/LOSS  INSURANCE 

• WORLDWIDE  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

• AND  MORE... 

For  more  information  and  applications,  contact  your  travel 
coordinator  at  978-5173. 


IT’S  RED.  AND  IT  MEANS  BUSINESS. 


Hbnica 

Copiers  from  small  to  large  duplicating  systems 
Full  line  of  FAX  systems 


Buyers  Laboratory  Inc.  “Copier  of  the  Year”  2 years  in  a row 
Used  by  80%  of  Fortune  500  companies 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  LTD. 


Errol  Stewart  438-8382 
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NIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


The  Governing  Council 
Honorary  Degrees , 1991 


Members  of  the  University  community  are  invited  to 
submit  nominations  for  the  award  of  honorary  degrees  in 
1991. 


Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Gov- 
erning Council.  The  deadline  for  the  receipt  of  nominations  is 
October  19th,  1990. 

Enquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Ms.  Irene  Birrell 

Secretary,  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
978-8794 


Notebook 


Professor  June  Engel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry  will  take  to  the 
airwaves  on  CJRT  91.1  FM  every  Thurs- 
day at  2 p.m.  from  Oct.  18  to  Dec.  6 to 
talk  about  health  issues.  Engel,  editor 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine's  Health 
News,  will  host  eight  30-minute  shows 
on  topics  such  as  alcoholism  and  new 
approaches  to  its  treatment,  the  latest 
developments  in  the  search  for  an  AIDS 
vaccine,  research  on  muscular  dystro- 
phy and  a show  on  artificial  intelli- 
gence. The  programs  will  be  repeated 
Thursdays  at  9:30  p.m.  and  Saturdays 
at  5:30  p.m. 

Six  minutes  — that's  all  the  time  U of  T 
will  have  to  put  its  best  face  forward 
in  a video  featuring  life  at  10  universi- 
ties across  Canada.  Linda  Frum,  author 
of  Linda  Frum's  Guide  to  Canadian  Uni- 
versities, was  on  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus with  a production  crew  Sept.  26 
and  27  visiting  classes  and  facilities  such 
as  Hart  House  and  talking  to  faculty 
and  students  about  the  university 
experience.  The  one-hour  video  to  be 
released  in  the  new  year  is  being  pro- 
duced primarily  for  the  high  school 
guidance  market,  Frum  said.  Designed 
to  give  prospective  students  an  idea 
about  the  10  institutions,  the  video  will 
reveal  both  good  and  bad  points  about 
each  university.  And  how  will  U of  T 
stack  up  against  the  competition?  You'll 
have  to  wait  for  the  movie. 

©>  & 

Alec  Pathy,  vice-president  (human 
resources),  must  be  feeling  a little  super- 
human these  days.  Last  summer  he  was 
designated  the  University's  asbestos 
coordinator  following  concerns  about 
the  presence  of  sprayed  asbestos  in 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  At  the  Sept.  24 
meeting  of  the  Business  Board,  he  told 
members  he  feels  he  should  be  wear- 
ing a cape  with  flashing  lights  over  a 
suit  with  the  letter  "A"  on  it.  His  mes- 
sage: asbestos  is  serious  but  we  need 
to  keep  our  perspective. 

e> 

Quick  now  — where’s  the  number  sym- 
bol on  your  touch  tone  telephone? 
Can't  quite  put  your  finger  on  it?  Well, 
neither  could  many  students  rearrang- 
ing their  arts  and  science  timetables 
on  the  St.  George  campus.  The  Student 
Telephone  System  (STS)  used  for  the 
first  time  this  September  to  add  or  drop 
courses  was  an  effective  method  for 


scheduling  classes  because  there  was 
no  need  to  line  up  at  the  registrar's 
office,  said  Mark  Lippard,  director 
of  U of  T systems  development.  How- 
ever, some  students,  when  instructed 
to  push  the  number  symbol,  weren't 
sure  where  it  was  and  so  they  hung 
up.  College  registrars  eventually  had 
to  post  pictures  of  phones  in  their  of- 
fices indicating  its  location.  The  prob- 
lem won't  occur  next  year  — instruc- 
tions in  the  STS  booklet  will  pinpoint 
the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  elusive 
symbol. 

You're  sitting  in  a darkened  movie  the- 
atre watching  a court  room  drama 
when  suddenly  the  camera  pans  to  a 
shot  of  the  court  house  entrance.  It 
looks  familiar  but  you're  not  sure  why. 
Very  likely  you're  seeing  a shot  of  the 
College  St.  entrance  to  the  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre.  Laurie  Mer- 
etsky,  the  University's  film  liaison 
officer,  said  directors  love  to  use  the 
steps  and  the  lobby  at  the  top  as  set- 
tings for  courthouses.  In  fact,  Ameri- 
can director  Arthur  Hiller  recently  shot 
a segment  of  a film  called  Married  To  It 
(starring  Cybill  Shepherd  and  Beau 
Bridges)  at  the  centre.  Another  direc- 
tor wants  to  use  the  entrance  as  the 
entrance  to  the  Brooklyn  Library. 
U of  T is  still  a popular  film  locale  — 
the  “Street  Legal"  crew  recently  filmed 
part  of  an  upcoming  segment  on  the 
grassy  area  east  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building. 

©> 

Food  for  thought  at  Robarts.  The  first 
Pizza  Hut  and  the  second  Tim  Horton 
Donuts  on  the  downtown  campus  will 
be  in  operation  in  the  library  cafeteria 
this  month.  Marriott  Corp.,  which  pro- 
vides other  food  services  around  cam- 
pus, will  run  both. 

©>  & 

When  Professor  Jock  Galloway  of 
the  Department  of  Geography  finished 
his  term  as  chair  of  Academic  Board 
this  summer  he  briefed  his  successor, 
Professor  Michael  Marrus  of  the 
Department  of  History,  on  the  duties 
of  the  chair.  "Michael,"  Galloway  said, 
"you  must  remain  awake  throughout 
the  entire  meeting."  Marrus  had  no 
trouble  doing  that  at  his  first  meeting 
Sept.  27  when  he  welcomed  President 
Rob  Prichard  to  "the  real  centre  of 
academic  decision  making." 


Recommended  dining 


etc 

dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 

195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious,  relaxed 
dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese 
prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer,  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter 
which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  present  a selection  of  sukiyaki,  leriyaki, 
shabushabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right 
at  your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main 
course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp), 
tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx^  A A AA 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 
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Governing  Council: 
the  year  ahead 


Academic  Board 

the  academic  Board  will  discuss  land  use, 
finances  and  faculty  issues  in  1990-91. 

Later  this  year,  the  board  will  consider 
the  five-year  budget  guidelines,  revise  the 
current  five-year  capital  plan  (1987-92) 
and  begin  work  on  the  next  five-year 
capital  plan.  It  will  also  consider  master 
plans  for  each  of  the  three  campuses. 

The  Special  Committee  to  Review  the 
Policy  & Procedures  on  Academic  Ap- 
pointments will  make  its  report  in  De- 
cember as  scheduled,  said  committee 
chair  Professor  Cecil  Yip,  chair  of  the 
Banting  & Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research,  at  the  Sept.  27  meeting  of  the 
Academic  Board. 

The  Special  Committee  to  Review  the 
Haist  Rules  had  its  first  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember and  is  still  gathering  information, 
said  committee  chair  Professor  Paul  Per- 
ron of  the  Department  of  French.  The 
committee  is  scheduled  to  deliver  its 
report  in  December. 

Other  items  on  the  board's  agenda 
include:  the  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Aca- 
demic Matters;  the  enrolment  plan  for 
1991-92;  a policy  on  ethical  conduct  in 
research;  a proposal  for  a PhD  program 
in  nursing;  and  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
undergraduate  program. 

Business  Board 

the  provincial  government's  audit  of 
the  University  will  be  one  of  the  items 
discussed  by  the  Business  Board  this  year. 
The  board  held  its  first  meeting  Sept.  24. 

Provincial  auditor  Douglas  Archer 
carried  out  a review  of  U of  T’s  finances 
over  a 12-week  period  beginning  last 
October.  His  findings  are  likely  to  be 


included  in  his  annual  report.  The  board 
will  consider  the  report  after  it  is  tabled 
in  the  Ontario  legislature  later  this  year. 

Other  items  on  the  1990-91  agenda 
include:  funding  arrangements  for  Er- 
indale's  Kaneff  Centre  for  Management 
& Social  Sciences;  the  University's  sec- 
ond five-year  capital  plan  (1992-1997); 
a policy  on  investing  in  real  estate  and 
the  management  of  University  real  es- 
tate that  is  not  being  used  for  academic 
purposes;  a proposal  for  University  in- 
vestment in  the  U of  T Press;  product 
marketing  in  the  Department  of  Alumni 
& Community  Relations;  a five-year  plan 
for  the  Innovations  Foundation;  and  a 
code  of  conduct  for  University  employ- 
ees who  deal  with  finances. 

University  Affairs  Board 

a review  of  the  University's  sexual  har- 
assment policy  and  the  development  of 
a parking  policy  are  among  the  priority 
items  for  the  University  Affairs  Board  this 
year. 

David  Neelands,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (student  affairs),  presented  the  1990- 
91  business  agenda  to  members  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  Sept.  18. 

The  board  will  also  consider:  a smok- 
ing policy  for  University  residences;  a 
policy  on  student  societies  and  human 
rights;  a review  of  the  non-academic 
discipline  code;  changes  to  the  compul- 
sory non-academic  incidental  fees;  the 
1991-92  operating  plans  and  compulsory 
incidental  fees  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics  & Recreation;  the  recommen- 
dations of  a special  committee  on  the 
role  of  Hart  House;  and  the  appointment 
of  a new  warden  of  Hart  House. 


And  at  Research  Board: 
the  1990-91  agenda 


the  research  Board  will  examine  con- 
flict of  interest  questions  this  year  in  an 
effort  to  develop  guidelines  for  research- 
ers who  receive  funding  from  private 
sources  whose  objectives  may  not  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  University.  The  board 
had  its  first  meeting  Oct.  3. 

Its  agenda  for  the  coming  year  also 
includes  a discussion  on  the  library  and 
its  new  data  bases  and  a session  on  tax 
laws  and  their  impact  on  benefactors.  A 
"meet  the  press"  afternoon  for  board 
members  has  been  tentatively  scheduled. 

Janet  Halliwell,  the  new  chair  of  the 
Science  Council  of  Canada,  has  been  in- 
vited to  address  the  board,  and  the  en- 
tire Social  Sciences  & Humanities  Re- 
search Council  (SSHRC)  will  visit  Toronto 
Oct.  17  and  meet  with  board  members 
from  the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 

The  board  is  composed  of  leading 
University  researchers.  It  advises  the 
vice-president  (research)  on  policies, 
administration,  advocacy  and  strategies 
for  University  research.  Professor  Brian 


Merrilees  of  the  Department  of  French 
chairs  the  board. 

The  Research  Board  has  three  constitu- 
ency panels  in  physical  sciences  and 
engineering,  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences, and  life  sciences.  They  allocate 
small  research  and  travel  grants  and 
administer  contingency  funds  provided 
by  granting  agencies  and  endowment 
funds.  Last  year  the  board  distributed 
approximately  $287,000  from  SSHRC  and 
$545,000  from  NSERC. 

Another  four  committees  monitor 
University  research  policies.  They  are  the 
human  subjects  review  committee  which 
considers  research  proposals  that  require 
the  use  of  human  subjects;  the  bio-safety 
committee  which  formulates  policy  for 
the  use  of  bio-hazardous  materials;  the 
animal  care  committee  which  reviews  the 
hundreds  of  research  protocols  involv- 
ing the  use  of  animals  in  research;  and 
the  inventions  committee  which  reviews 
the  inventions  offered  to  the  University 
by  its  inventors. 


LOVE  HANDEL'S 

Up  to  70  hours  of  classical  music  weekly. 


HANDEL: 

HANDEL 

Water  Mas  it 

ROYAL 

It  mi  snmuMk 

< W 

FIREWORKS 

MUSIC 

Non-commercial  Radio 


NOW  OPEN 


Journey's 

End  Hotels 

Toronto 

Downtown 

Bloor  St. 


280  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto , Ontario  (416)  968-0010 


*g488 


Your  welcome  is  always  warm 
at  the  Journey's  End  Hotel  in 
Downtown  Toronto.  Where  incredible 
quality  & value  awaits  you  on  fashionable  Bloor 
Street.  All  the  comforts  of  home  can  be  found  in 
your  clean,  well-designed  room.  Journey's  End 
Hotels.  Very  comfortable.  Very  affordable. 

• Complimentary  morning  coffee  and  newspaper 
• Free  local  telephone  calls  • Children  12  yrs.  and  under  stay  free 

Toll  free  reservations  1-800-668-4200 

In  Toronto  624-8200 

JOURNEY'S  END  CORPORATION  OVER  125  PROPERTIES  THROUGHOUT  CANADA  AND  NORTHEASTERN  USA 


Incredible 
Quality  & Value 
on  Fashionable 
Bloor  Street. 
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HartHouse 


Count  [5)  ^ 


presents... 


Eerie  nights  of  GHOSTS,  GOBLINS,  and  GHOULS  in  the 
Grim  Halls  of  Hart  House 


Enjoy  DEADLY  POTIONS  in  the  HALLOWED  LOUNGE 

before  you  venture  in  to  explore  such  GHASTLY  DELIGHTS  as 

BATWINGS,  DUCULA’S  COFFIN,  WITCHES  BREW, 
TRANSYLVANIA  STEAK,  TORTURE  RACK, 
WEREWOLF’S  SKELETON,  and  much  much  more. 

Served  from  5:30  p.m.  - 7:30  p.m. 

TUESDAY  OCTOBER  23  - WEDNESDAY  OCTOBER  31,  1990 

Call  early  for  Reservations  — 978-2445 
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REPROTEXTS 

If  you  are  considering  using  photocopied  readings  in  your 
course,  a Canadian  Scholars’  Press  reprotext  can 
provide  a convenient  learning  package  for  your  students. 

•We  secure  the  copyright  permissions  from  the  original  publishers. 

•There  is  no  charge  to  the  Professor  or  Department. 

•We  offer  a wide  choice  of  bindings  and  formats. 

•Convenient  location  near  the  St.  George  campus.  Deliveries  to  Scarborough 
and  Erindale  can  be  arranged. 

•Free  copies  for  Professors  and  Teaching  Assistants. 

•Previously-published  material  can  be  combined  with  your  own  introductions,  if 
you  wish. 

•There  is  no  limit  on  class  size,  but  for  larger  classes  the  REPROTEXT 
can  be  published  next  year  as  a textbook. 

For  more  information  call: 

Canadian  Scholars’  Press  Inc. 
971-7150 

339  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  220 


We’ve 
got  the.. 

Performance  Optimized  Windows  Workstation 

The  FUTURETR0N  POWWer  Platform  is 
6 to  10  times  faster  than  conventional  386/33 
computer  systems.  This  offers  you  the  power  to 
GET  THE  JOB  DONE!  Professionals  can’t  wait 
for  sluggish  equipment,  they  need  POWWer! 

And  we  don’t  fool  around!  The  POWWer 
Platform  comes  standard  with  a 1600  x 1280 
display.  Along  with:  9 Megabytes  RAM,  and 
storage  up  to  5.6  Gigabytes!  Every  consideration 
has  been  made  for  the  Windows  and  OS/2 
professional. 


Introducing  the  world’s  first 
professional  Windows  workstation. 

only  from 


FUTURE 

tDkx.  SnLtUm 


Trail* 


ADVANCED  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 


MARKHAM  LONDON  TRON  BBS 
(416)  477-8901  (519)  673-6298  (416)  868-1888 


MISSISSAUGA  TORONTO  PLANT 

(416)  277-3014  (416)  868-1808  (416)  940-9141 


STANDARD  FEATURES 

1600h  x 1289v  High  Resolution  Display 
9 Megabytes  RAM  expandable  to  28  Mb 
160  Mb  TRON  POWWer  ESDI  Hard  Drive 
TRON  BOOSTER  High-Speed  Controller 
12Mb  & 1.44Mb  Floppy  Drives 
2 Serial  & Parallel  Ports 
Windows  3.0  & MS-DOS  4.01 
MicroSpeed  PC-TRAC  Input  Device 
Supports:  CYRIX,  Weilek  & 80387  FPU 
Supports:  Hard  Drives  up  to  5734Mb 
Supports:  Unix,  Xenix,  OS/2,  NoveU 
One  Year  On-Site  Service,  Nationwide 
Unlimited  Phone  & Technical  Support 

Price:  $10559. 


In  Brief 


Four  receive 
Polanyi  prizes 

professor  Richard  Friesen  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  is  one  of  this  year's 
John  Charles  Polanyi  prize  winners.  Up 
to  five  prizes  are  awarded  annually  to 
exceptional  scholars  and  researchers  who 
plan  to  continue  post-doctoral  studies 
in  the  disciplines  of  chemistry,  literature, 
physics,  physiology  or  medicine  and 
economics.  The  prizes  are  named  for 
University  Professor  John  Polanyi  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  winner  of  the 
1986  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry.  Friesen 
received  the  $15,000  award  for  his  work 
in  synthetic  organic  chemistry,  in  par- 
ticular the  synthesis  of  complex  natural 
products  that  may  have  medicinal  value. 
He  is  now  working  on  the  development 
of  anti-tumour  agents.  The  other  win- 
ners are  Professors  Angela  Esterhammer 
and  Nicholas  Watson  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  both  in  the  category 
of  literature.  Esterhammer  has  a BA  from 
U of  T,  Watson  a PhD.  The  fourth  win- 
ner was  Professor  Paul  Harrison  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  at  McMaster 
University. 

Askew  leaves  UTSA, 
takes  unpaid  leave 

david  askew  has  resigned  as  president 
of  the  U of  T Staff  Association,  a posi- 
tion he  has  held  for  the  past  seven  years. 
He  plans  to  take  a 10-month  unpaid  leave 
of  absence  from  his  job  as  counsellor  at 
the  Career  Centre.  He  said  in  an  inter- 
view he  needs  the  time  to  take  care  of 
personal  and  family  matters  in  Nelson, 
BC.  He  has  been  at  the  University  since 
1976.  While  he  regrets  not  being  on  hand 
for  the  resolution  of  the  application  for 
certification  with  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Public  Employees,  he  said  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  association  for  him  to  leave 
later  on  in  the  year  when  UTSA  might 
be  preparing  for  collective  bargaining.  The 
UTSA  constitution  requires  a by-election 
to  elect  a new  president.  If  the  position 
is  contested,  the  election  will  take  place 
in  late  November. 

Gairdner  awarded 
for  cancer  research 

professor  Victor  Ling  of  the  Department 
of  Medical  Biophysics  will  receive  one 
of  the  1990  Gairdner  Foundation  Inter- 
national Awards  at  a ceremony  Nov.  2. 
The  $30,000  prize  recognizes  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  field  of  medical 
science.  Ling  works  at  the  Ontario  Can- 
cer Institute  where  he  has  discovered  the 
process  by  which  some  cancer  cells  re- 


sist the  action  of  therapeutic  drugs.  Other 
winners  include  the  research  team  that 
helped  to  identify  the  cystic  fibrosis  gene: 
Professors  Lap-Chee  Tsui  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Genetics,  John  Riordan 
of  the  Departments  of  Biochemistry  and 
Clinical  Biochemistry,  and  Francis  Col- 
lins of  the  University  of  Michigan  Medi- 
cal Center.  Dr.  Donnali  Thomas  of  the 
Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Cen- 
ter in  Seattle  won  for  the  development 
of  bone  marrow  transplantation  as  a 
therapy  for  blood  disorders  and  Profes- 
sors Oliver  Smithies  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Ed- 
win Southern  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford will  receive  the  prize  for  the  discov- 
ery of  methods  that  identify  specific 
proteins  and  nucleic  acids.  The  winners 
will  deliver  their  award  seminars  and 
lectures  Nov.  1 and  2 in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

Professor  appointed 
in  ethnic  studies 

professor  Wsevolod  Isajiw  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  has  been  appointed 
the  Robert  F.  Harney  Professor  in  Ethnic, 
Immigration  & Pluralism  Studies.  Isajiw 
will  develop  a program  that  focuses  on 
settlement,  ethnic  community  forma- 
tion, inter-group  relations  and  the  im- 
pact of  ethnic  diversity  on  the  institu- 
tions of  society.  A multidisciplinary  gradu- 
ate program  will  be  a cornerstone  of  the 
program.  Isajiw  has  written  extensively 
on  subjects  concerning  ethnic  groups, 
particularly  ethnic  identity.  He  is  a co- 
author of  Ethnic  Identity  and  Equality: 
Varieties  of  Experience  in  a Canadian  City. 

Greenwald  wins 
translation  prize 

ROGER  greenwald,  senior  tutor  of  com- 
position and  creative  writing  at  Innis 
College,  is  the  1990  winner  of  the  11th 
annual  American-Scandinavian  Founda- 
tion Translation  prize  for  Through  Naked 
Branches,  an  English  translation  from  New 
Norwegian  of  selected  poetry  of  Tarjei 
Vesaas.  The  prize  is  given  for  the  best 
translation  of  contemporary  Scandi- 
navian prose  or  poetry.  Based  in  New 
York,  the  American-Scandinavian  Foun- 
dation is  a non-profit  institution  founded 
in  1910  to  promote  international  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and 
the  five  nordic  countries  through  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange.  Green- 
wald receives  a $1,000  honorarium  and 
a commemorative  bronze  medallion.  He 
has  taught  at  Innis  since  obtaining  his 
MA  from  U of  T in  1969;  he  received  his 
PhD  in  1978. 


THE  BOOK  SALE 

The  Fifteenth  Sale  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 

Trinity  College 


New 

Opening  Night 
Tuesday, 
October  16 
7 pm  - 10  pm 

Admission  $1 .00 

Wednesday- 
Thursday 
October  17-18 

1 1 am  - 9 pm 

Friday 
October  19 

10  am  - 9 pm 

Saturday 
October  20 

10  am  - 5 pm 
Free 


October  16-20,  1990 


More  Books! 
More  Categories! 
New  Stock  Daily 
Come  Often! 


Seeley  Hall, 
Main  Building, 

6 Hoskin  Avenue 


Further  information 
To  become  a Friend 
To  donate  Books 
978-6750 
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Opening  remarks 

Principal  Desmond  Morton  of  Erindale  College  opens  a new  student  residence 
Sept.  26.  The  complex  is  named  Magrath  Valley  after  James  Magrath,  the  first 
minister  of  St.  Peter’s  Anglican  Church  nearby.  Magrath  settled  in  the  area  in 
1826  in  a home  called  Erindale;  the  church  opened  in  1828.  The  townhouse 
residences  will  accommodate  married  and  graduate  students.  Two  of  the  84 
units  are  designed  and  outfitted  for  persons  with  disabilities.  The  $5.5  million 
complex  was  designed  by  the  architectural  firm  Fliess,  Gates,  McGowan  of 
Don  Mills.  The  college  can  now  house  about  830  students  on  campus. 


Law  workshop  turns  20 


the  annual  Workshop  on  Commercial 
& Consumer  Law,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  celebrates  its  20th  anni- 
versary this  month. 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  conference 
has  provided  lawyers,  economists  and 
business  people  from  across  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
with  a forum  to  exchange  information 
and  debate  issues  relating  to  commer- 
cial and  consumer  law.  The  workshop 
plays  a useful  role  because  this  field  is 
open-ended  and  always  expanding,  said 
workshop  convenor  Professor  Jacob 


Ziegel  of  law.  The  other  sponsors  of  the 
symposium  — usually  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity — are  the  law  faculties  of  McGill, 
Queen’s  and  York  Universities  and  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Law  Teachers 
This  year's  workshop  on  Oct.  12  and 
13  in  Falconer  Hall  will  honour  Ziegel 
for  organizing  the  past  19  conferences. 
Topics  include  the  future  of  consumer 
protection  law,  fiduciary  relations  in 
corporate  law  and  developments  in  elec- 
tronic funds  transfer  law.  Papers  presented 
at  the  proceedings  will  be  published  in 
the  Canadian  Business  Law  Journal. 


Colour 

fast 

Principal  Paul 
Thompson  of  Scar- 
borough College 
prepares  to  paint  a 
15-minute  master- 
piece at  the  Scar- 
borough Town 
Centre  to  help 
launch  ArtsWeek, 
part  of  a Metro-wide 
celebration  of  the 
arts  Sept.  22  to  30. 
The  college  also  held 
architectural  tours  of 
the  campus  and  a 
concert  by  soprano 
Jane  Leibel  at  the 
Meeting  Place. 


Candidates  nominated 
for  Academic  Board 


FOUR  PROFESSORS  will  contest  one  scat  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  and  two 
will  seek  election  for  one  position  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  a by-election  for 
the  Academic  Board. 

In  arts  and  science  the  candidates  are: 
Professors  Kathryn  Morgan  of  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  and  the  Women's 
Studies  Programme  at  New  College; 
Anthony  Naldrett  of  the  Department  of 

Best  books 
named  in 
social  sciences 

as  part  of  its  50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tions, the  Social  Science  Federation  of 
Canada  has  named  the  20  best  books  in 
Imglish  in  the  social  sciences  since  1940. 
Eleven  of  the  books  are  from  U of  T Press 
and,  of  those,  seven  are  by  U of  T au- 
thors. They  are:  The  Sense  of  Power:  Stud- 
ies in  the  Ideas  of  Canadian  Imperialism 
1867-1914  (1970)  by  Carl  Berger;  The  Eco- 
nomic Constitution  of  Federal  States  (1978) 
by  Albert  Breton  (and  Anthony  Scott  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia);  Social 
and  Economic  Change  among  the  North- 
ern Ojibwa  by  Robert  Dunning  (1959); 
The  Canadian  Public  Service:  A Physiology 
of  Government,  1867-1970  (1973)  by 
J.E.  Hodgetts;  The  Economics  of  David 
Ricardo  (1979)  by  Samuel  Hollander;  The 
Fur  Trade  in  Canada:  An  Introduction  to 
Canadian  Economic  Policy  (1962)  by 
Harold  Innis;  and  A Prophet  in  Politics:  A 
Biography  ofJ.S.  Woodsworth  (1959)  by 
Kenneth  McNaught.  Each  of  the  books 
was  published  with  a subsidy  from  the 
federation's  aid  to  scholarly  publishing 
program. 


Geology;  Peter  Reich  of  the  Department 
of  Linguistics;  and  Mark  Thornton  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy. 

In  medicine  the  candidates  are:  Pro- 
fessors Walter  Hannah,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Obstetrics  & Gynaecol- 
ogy, and  Richard  Osborn  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Preventive  Medicine  & Bio- 
statistics. 

The  terms  of  office  begin  upon  elec- 
tion and  continue  until  June  30.  The  by- 
election  became  necessary  with  the  res- 
ignations of  Professors  Fred  Case  of  the 
Department  of  French  and  Paul  Garfinkel 
of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

Ballots  will  lx?  mailed  the  week  of  Oct. 
15  and  are  due  back  Nov.  6 at  noon.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  Susan  Girard, 
chief  returning  officer,  room  106,  Simcoe 
Hall. 

The  Academic  Board  includes  47  teach- 
ing staff  and  is  responsible  for  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  teaching,  learning  and 
research  functions  of  the  University. 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men’s  cut $11 

Women’s  cut  $15 

Perms  ..  $56 

Highlights  $43 


“Our  experience  means 
professional  results” 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

* 7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 

978-2431 


THE  1990  MASSEY  LECTURE  BY  RICHARD  LEWONTIN 


BIOLOGY  CIS 


A lecture  about  the  relationship  between  politics,  ideology  and  the  lab  — in  the 
era  of  DNA.  Co-sponsored  by  CBC  Radio  and  Massey  College. 


Tuesday,  16  October  1990  at  8 pm  in  Hart  House  Theatre, 
University  of  Toronto,  7 Hart  House  Circle  (extension  of  Wellesley  Street  West) 

Time  will  be  set  aside  for  questions  and  discussion  after  the  lecture. 

It  you  wish  to  dine  in  Massey  College  beforehand,  please  make  reservations  before  4 pm  by  calling  978-2895. 
For  further  information  call  Gail  Brownell  at  CBC  , 975-6028,  or  Massey  College,  9 8-2895. 
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We  take  you  to 
the  other  side 
of  the  world. 


SHOGUN 

Japanese  Restaurant  & Sushi  Bar 


NOW  OPEN 

Laser  Karaoke 
Singing  Bar 

Where  you  can 
become  a star 

(Karaoke  bar  at 
Village  by  the  Grange 
location  only.) 


w 

Four  Locations: 
Shogun  I 

154  Cumberland  St. 

Downtown  Toronto 
964-8665 

Shogun  II 
Madison  Centre 
4950  Yonge  St. 
Heart  of  North  York 
222-6383 

Shogun  III 
Village  by  the 
Grange 
71  McCaul  St. 
586-0047 

Shogun  IV 
Bramalea 
City  Centre 
25  Peel  Centre  Drive 
Brampton,  Ont. 
792-8634 


Letters  from  Readers 


Cruel  prank? 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

I am  perplexed.  1 recently  received  a copy 
of  the  notice  of  a general  meeting  of  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association,  intended  to 
review  the  sexual  harassment  policy.  All 
but  a few  of  the  signatories  of  the  writ- 
ten request  for  a meeting  seemed  to  be 
associated  with  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering.  Is  this  merely 
coincidence  or  is  someone  who  is  aware 
of  the  stereotype  of  the  sexist  engineer 
(often  found  in  the  Toike  Oike)  playing  a 
cruel  prank  on  the  engineers? 

Elizabeth  Legge 
University  College 

'We'  and  'they' 
in  engineering 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

For  several  years,  and  in  particular  over 
the  past  year,  engineering  faculties  across 
the  country  have  been  increasingly  scru- 
tinized and  challenged  over  their  ante- 
diluvian attitudes  and  behaviour.  Here 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  as  well  as 
on  a number  of  other  campuses,  it  seems 
to  have  taken  the  murder  of  14  women 
in  Montreal  and  the  adverse  newspaper 
coverage  of  other  campus  incidents 
to  make  engineering  administrators 
aware  of  sexism  in  their  faculties  al- 
though demands  for  change  were  made 
years  ago. 

Now  it  appears  that  any  attempt  to 
criticize  engineers  for  inappropriate 
behaviour  is  met  with  claims  that  U of  T's 
engineering  faculty  has  put  its  house  in 
order.  If  there  are  incidents,  we  are  told 
that  they  come  from  "bad  apples"  who 
will  be  disciplined  accordingly. 

The  Task  Force  on  Professional  Image 
& Women  in  Engineering  has  been  work- 
ing all  summer  and  is  about  to  deliver  a 
report.  Some  good  will  doubtless  come 
of  the  attention  devoted  to  the  image 
of  engineering  on  this  and  other  cam- 
puses. The  students'  Engineering  Soci- 
ety has  adopted  a code  of  ethics  which  a 
number  of  divisions  might  use  for  inspi- 
ration. Some  orientation  leaders  in  en- 
gineering made  a special  effort  this  year 
to  discourage  behaviour  that  was  preju- 
dicial and  demeaning. 

On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  inci- 
dents during  orientation  week  confirmed 
fears  that  little  has  changed.  Chant  sheets 
distributed  to  first-year  students  included 
a number  of  songs  and  rhymes  that  make 
it  clear  that  the  "we”  in  engineering  still 
represents  white,  Christian,  heterosex- 
ual men.  Women,  gays,  lesbians  and  Jews 
are  the  "others." 

The  Engineers'  Hymn,  for  example, 
has  a number  of  lines  echoing  variations 
of  the  following:  We  love  to  love  our  women 
and  we  love  to  drink  our  beers.  / We  drink 
to  every  fellow  who  comes  here  from  far  and 
near.  The  anti-Semitism  in  the  engineers' 
UC  Cheer  is  clear:  Footballs,  baseballs,  / 
Swimming  in  the  tank:  / We  got  lots  of  money, 
/but  we  put  it  in  the  bank.  / UC...OY!  The 
homophobia  in  the  Artsman  Chant  is 
equally  apparent:  Be  an  artsman,  be  in- 
tellectual, / Be  an  artsman,  be  homosex- 
ual, / Be  an  artsman,  and  you  will  be  a 
queer,  / For  you'll  never  be  an  engineer! 

During  orientation,  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Homophobia  witnessed 
a number  of  incidents  that  reflected  these 
attitudes.  A group  of  engineering  frosh 
passing  in  front  of  the  offices  of  The 
Varsity  were  told  by  one  of  their  group 


leaders,  "This  is  the  so-called  official  news- 
paper of  this  university,  but  it  is  full  of 
shit....  And  the  building  is  loaded  with 
faggots  and  dykes." 

An  exchange  among  a group  of  engi- 
neering students  walking  up  St.  George 
Street  was  heard:  Group  leader:  Who  are 
we?  Everyone:  Engineers.  Group  leader: 
What  do  we  drink?  Everyone:  Beer.  Group 
leader:  What  do  we  hate?  Everyone:  Queers. 
Group  leader:  Who  do  we  fuck?  Everyone: 
Nurses. 

This  is  not  a question  of  "bad  apples." 
This  type  of  behaviour  is  encouraged  by 
senior  students  who  are  responsible  for 
initiating  new  students  into  engineering. 
Much  of  this  is  tacitly  condoned  by  teach- 
ing staff  although  there  are  certainly  some 
instructors  who  are  appalled  by  it. 

Engineering  is  certainly  not  the  only 
division  of  the  University  where  a "boys- 
will-be-boys"  approach  leads  to  winks  and 
nods  in  the  direction  of  sexist,  racist  and 
homophobic  behaviour,  but  it  may  well 
have  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
faculty  unwilling  to  think  critically  about 
the  culture  which  prevails  in  their  midst. 

The  Committee  on  Homophobia  has 
never  sought  to  make  a scapegoat  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engineer- 
ing. The  committee  has  acted  instead  on 
the  belief  that  such  problems  are  evident 
throughout  the  University.  But  these 
recent  incidents  suggest  that  attitudes  and 
behaviour  traditionally  associated  with 
engineering  orientation  programs  show 
no  sign  of  abating.  It  is  the  committee's 
view  that  a prejudicial  culture  persists 
in  the  faculty  and  that  whatever  steps 
have  been  taken  to  combat  it  are  not 
enough. 

David  M.  Rayside 
Coordinator 

Committee  on  Homophobia 

Building  sites; 
a clarification 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

In  your  last  issue,  you  published  a 
report  on  the  attempts  by  the  Univer- 
sity and  Metta  Housing  Cooperative  Inc. 
to  find  a site  for  a housing  project  other 
than  the  one  Metta  has  already  selected 
at  40  St.  George  St.  ("Co-op  project  poised 
to  proceed,"  Sept.  24).  I would  like  to 
clarify  several  points. 

The  article  said  the  project  will  pro- 
ceed unless  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
vetoes  the  plan  "or  the  University  finds 
an  alternative  site  acceptable  to  the 
developer."  This  unfairly  characterizes 
Metta  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  finding 
another  site.  Any  change  of  site  will 
involve  the  City  of  Toronto  (which  owns 
the  land  on  St.  George  St.)  and  the  resi- 
dents' association  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
project.  (It  should  also  be  noted  that  in 
negotiations  with  the  University  over  a 
number  of  years,  Metta  has  clearly 
demonstrated  its  willingness  to  consider 
other  proposals  for  developing  the  St. 
George  St.  site.) 

In  your  report,  you  describe  our  re- 
quest to  the  city's  Committee  of  Adjust- 
ment for  a higher  building  but  neglect 
to  mention  that  6.9  metres  of  the  re- 
quested height  — more  than  half  the 
variance  — is  for  an  elevator  shaft  and 
rooftop  lobby  occupying  an  area  of  nine 
metres  by  10.  In  its  decision  to  approve 
our  request,  the  committee  said  it  is 
preferable  to  restrict  the  portion  of  the 
building  fronting  on  St.  George  St.  to  a 
maximum  of  six  storeys  and  to  have  a 


10-storey  portion  on  the  rear  part  of  the 
site.  "This  would  permit  the  building  to 
be  more  in  keeping  with  the  existing 
pattern  of  development  on  this  portion 
of  St.  George  St.  and  would  result  in  a 
better  architectural  harmony  and  appear- 
ance," the  committee  wrote. 

Finally,  you  go  on  to  say  that  our 
building  proposal  was  "overwhelmingly 
rejected"  by  the  Sussex-Ulster  Residents' 
Association.  This  is  inaccurate:  the  resi- 
dents did  not  reject  the  proposal  for  a 
co-op,  they  rejected  the  University's 
proposal  to  use  open  space  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  project  instead  of  the 
site  at  40  St.  George  St.  U of  T's  proposal 
afforded  the  cooperative  some  advantages 
but  appears  to  be  unfeasible.  In  any  case, 
it  has  not  proceeded  to  a point  where 
Metta  can  act  on  it. 

Like  all  sites,  the  one  at  40  St.  George 
St.  has  both  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. But  if  students  are  not  to  pay  arm- 
twisting  prices  for  infested  and  crowded 
accommodation,  if  the  University's 
housing  problem  is  to  be  solved  at  all, 
then  at  some  point  we  must  go  ahead 
and  build  residences.  Today  “we  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

Stephen  Bellantoni 

Metta  blousing  Cooperative  Inc. 

Lab  practices 

From  the  editor: 

On  June  24  the  Bulletin  published  an 
article  announcing  that  Professor  Julie 
Silver  had  won  the  Scarborough  College 
teaching  award.  With  the  article  we 
printed  a photograph  showing  Profes- 
sor Silver  holding  a test  tube  up  to  the 
light.  On  Sept.  10  we  ran  a letter  com- 
menting on  the  photo,  which  we  re- 
printed. The  author  of  the  letter  pointed 
out  that  the  picture  might  lead  some 
readers  to  believe  that  Professor  Silver 
was  pouring  liquid  from  a pipette  to  a 
test  tube  above  eye  level  — an  unsafe 
practice.  He  pointed  out  that  he  was 
concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
photograph,  not  with  Professor  Silver's 
lab  practices,  which  were  not  in  ques- 
tion. The  Bulletin  would  also  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  Professor  Silver  does  not 
engage  in  or  condone  unsafe  practices 
and  was  not  engaged  in  an  unsafe  prac- 
tice when  the  photograph  was  taken.  No 
transfer  of  any  chemical  or  other  mate- 
rial was  taking  place;  in  fact,  the  photo- 
graph shows  her  examining  a test  tube 
to  locate  a translucent  DNA  pellet. 


Letters  deadlines 

October  12  for  October  22 
November  2 for  November  12 
November  76  for  November  26 
November  30  for  December  10 
December  21  for  January  7 
January  1 1 for  January  21 

Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  (5.25  inches)  in 
WordPerfect  or  plain  text  format, 
or  on  paper,  typed  and  double 
spaced.  Please  include  a telephone 
number  and,  if  possible,  a fax 
number.  Disks  will  be  returned  if 
an  address  is  provided. 
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Asbestos  and  testing 

BY  PETER  GUO 

Non-aggressive  air  monitoring  is  not  enough 


The  University  has  an  asbes- 
tos problem.  There  are  sev- 
eral buildings  where  asbes- 
tos-containing materials 
(ACM)  exist.  Over  the  past 
few  months,  debate  over  the  potential 
health  hazards  associated  with  the  fri- 
able (a  term  describing  ACM  which 
easily  deteriorates  into  powder  or  dust 
when  disturbed)  sprayed-on  insulation 
in  Sidney  Smith  Hall  has  resulted  in 
media  attention,  some  cleanup  propos- 
als and,  most  recently,  a commentary 


in  the  Bulletin  ("Marshalling  the  evi- 
dence," Sept.  10)  by  Professor  Don 
Dewees  that  contends  that  "the  evi- 
dence shows  that  occupant  exposures 
are  extremely  low  and  occupant  risks 
insignificant." 

Professor  Dewees  certainly  did  not 
present  all  sides  of  the  asbestos  debate 
in  his  article.  There  is  a growing  body 
of  evidence  that,  at  least,  raises  doubts 
about  some  of  his  assertions.  The  best 
current  evidence  certainly  does  not 
support  the  notion  that  there  is  insig- 
nificant risk  for  persons  in  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  Unfortunately,  in  many  cases, 
definitive  answers  are  still  unknown. 
However,  in  issues  dealing  with  human 
lives,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
health  and  safety  than  to  approach  such 
problems  from  a curative  viewpoint. 

In  his  article,  Professor  Dewees  points 
out  that  in  July  air  tests  revealed  no 
fibres  of  any  relevant  dimension.  Both 
Mr.  Stan  Gray,  director  of  the  Ontario 
Workers'  Health  Centre,  and  the  Uni- 
versity's consultant,  D.J.  Pinchin  Asso- 
ciates, agree  that  air  testing  is  ineffec- 
tive in  determining  airborne  asbestos 
fibre  hazards.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  US  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  no  longer  accepts  that 
method  in  assessing  potential  health 
risks  associated  with  ACM  in  buildings. 
The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour  has 
also  concurred  that  air  monitoring  is 
ineffective. 


There  is  a distinction  between  the 
air  tests  performed  in  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
using  the  non-aggressive  method 
coupled  with  light  microscopy  and 
those  that  were  not  used  — the  aggres- 
sive technique  in  conjunction  with 
transmission  electron  microscopy 
(TEM).  The  aggressive  method  involves 
vigorously  circulating  air  with  fans  for 
an  extended  period  of  time  while 
pumping  air  through  a filter  to  trap  any 
fibres.  This  method  is  far  better  at  de- 
tecting fibres  that  have  settled  or  are 


not  in  normal  air  currents  in  a given 
location.  In  addition,  TEM  is  far  supe- 
rior in  detecting  fibres  and  determin- 
ing the  type  of  asbestos  present. 

The  technique  used  in  Sidney  Smith 
does  not  effectively  sample  all  the  air 
in  a given  area;  the  microscopy  method 
is  not  very  accurate  nor  is  it  of  any  use 
in  distinguishing  between  different 
types  of  asbestos.  Most  important,  it 
cannot  monitor  the  episodic  distur- 
bances of  ACM  that  may  result  from 
persons  venturing  into  the  false  ceil- 
ing or  dusty  corners.  Dr.  A.R.  Brody  of 
the  US  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  states  that 
"damaged  ACM  is  likely  to  leave  on  the 
top  of  false  ceilings,  pipes,  and  beams 
deposits  of  fibres  that  would  not  be 
found  in  routine  airborne  counts,  but 
which  could  easily  be  aerosolized  by 
numerous  activities  and  could  subse- 
quently provide  opportunities  for  ... 
'brief,  intense  exposures'"  ( Science , May 
18,  1990,  p.  795). 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the  EPA 
state  that  only  visual  inspections,  along 
with  accurate  samplings,  should  be 
employed  to  ascertain  friable  ACM  in 
buildings. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Undergradu- 
ate Students  offered  to  pay  for  both  an 
aggressive  air  test  in  its  office  and  for 
TEM  on  that  sample.  The  University’s 
Office  of  Environmental  Health  & Safety 
would  not  allow  this  to  occur  citing 


vague  excuses  as  to  the  effectiveness 
and  costs  of  the  procedures. 

Professor  Dewees  discusses  levels  of 
risk  as  reported  by  the  Ontario  Royal 
Commission  on  Asbestos  and  by  Moss- 
man  et  al.  in  Science  Gan.  19,  1990). 
The  comparisons  between  radon  gas  ex- 
posure, auto  fatalities  and  deaths  from 
exposure  to  asbestos  have  been  heav- 
ily criticized.  In  1986,  in  response  to 
the  royal  commission,  the  Law  Reform 
Commission  of  Canada  said  that  "such 


crude  inferences  of  acceptability  from 
comparisons  with  current  risk  levels 
have  been  severely,  and  rightly  criticized 
by  many  commentators,  as  have  more 
sophisticated  approaches  which  involve 
variants  of  cost-benefit  analysis.  Among 
other  weaknesses,  both  sets  of  ap- 
proaches ignore  or  discard  the  possi- 
bility that  life  and  freedom  from  un- 
wanted infliction  of  injury  in  the  par- 
ticular context  being  dealt  with  may 
be  rights  whose  existence  derives  from 
a source  other  than  statistical  compa- 
rability with  existing  risks...." 

It  seems  premature,  and  perhaps 
unwise,  to  make  such 
comparisons  when 
cases  of  asbestos-re- 
lated illnesses  are  on 
the  rise  and  therefore 
more  data  are  accu- 
mulating to  change 
the  statistics  on 
which  risk  levels  are 
predicted. 

The  comparisons 
in  the  article  by 
Mossman  cited  by  Professor  Dewees  are 
also  misleading.  First,  estimated  deaths 
from  asbestos  exposure  are  based  on 
mean  airborne  fibre  levels  as  determined 
by  the  non-aggressive  air  testing  tech- 
nique. Furthermore,  exposure  to  asbes- 
tos is  only  considered  for  children  aged 
10  to  15,  so  the  calculated  death  esti- 
mate is  understated  as  a result  of  a du- 
bious figure  for  mean  airborne  asbes- 


tos levels  and  by  not  considering  that 
most  persons  will  be  potentially  exposed 
to  ACM  through  their  school  years  (usu- 
ally to  their  early  20s)  and  possibly 
throughout  most  of  their  adult  lives  in 
occupational  settings. 

The  estimated  death  rate  from  as- 
bestos-related diseases  used  by  Moss- 
man  would  not  be  acceptable  or  insig- 
nificant if  the  fatalities  were  due  to 
another  controllable  hazard,  such  as 
hazardous  drinking  water.  Finally,  there 
is  no  definitive  evidence  to  indicate  safe 
levels  of  exposure. 

Professor  Dewees  states  that 
"chrysotile  is  the  least  dangerous  of  the 
three  types  of  asbestos"  and  that  "there 
may  be  no  risk  at  all  from  low-level 
chrysotile  exposure."  He  again  cites 
Mossman  in  support  of  this  position. 
There  may  be  some  validity  in  the  sec- 
ond of  these  claims,  although,  as  stated 
above,  there  are  problems  with  defin- 
ing and  determining  acceptable  low- 
level  exposures.  The  first  claim,  how- 
ever, is  becoming  increasingly  doubt- 
ful as  illnesses  and  deaths,  and  more 
studies,  occur.  In  fact,  one  of  Mossman's 
co-authors,  Dr.  J.B.L.  Gee,  has  testified 
that  all  forms  of  asbestos  can  cause  lung 
cancer  — including  Canadian  chryso- 
lite {The  Economist,  Sept.  1, 1990,  p.  6). 
In  addition,  both  the  EPA  and  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  now  regard  the 
contention  that  chrysotile  is  relatively 
safe  as  highly  questionable.  In  fact,  at 
a recent  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Collegium  Ramazzini,  an  international 
group  of  environmental  and  occupa- 
tional health  scientists,  this  claim  was 
flatly  rejected. 

In  Sidney  Smith,  the  cleanup  has  been 
punctuated  by  violations  of  the  pro- 
cedures and  policies  that  have  been  out- 
lined by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the 
University  itself.  It  is  disappointing  that, 
to  date,  all  procedures  that  have  been 
initiated  in  dealing  with  the  asbestos 
problem  in  Sidney  Smith  Hall  seem  to 
have  been  "knee-jerk"  responses  to  the 
questions,  observations,  inspections  and 
actions  of  a small  but  vocal,  concerned 
group.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  many 
of  the  facts  and  opinions  regarding  this 
issue  have  been  ignored  or  left  unstated. 

The  Arts  & Science  Students'  Union 
has  never  advocated  complete  removal. 
We  recognize  the  inherent  problems  and 
cost  associated  with  such  an  undertak- 
ing. However,  we  would  like  stricter  ad- 
herence to  regulations  and  procedures 
and  we  urge  that  the  University  do  its 
utmost  to  ensure  that  the  potential  dan- 
gers of  asbestos  are  made  clear  to 
everyone  until  the 
substance  can  be  re- 
moved. 

The  University 
must  show  leader- 
ship and  initiative  in 
dealing  with  this  haz- 
ard, particularly  in 
the  wake  of  the  re- 
cent school  closings 
in  Ontario.  The  Uni- 
versity must  also  try 
to  address  the  lack  of  legislation  and 
recourse  for  affected  students  and  par- 
ents who  do  not  have  any  legal  rights 
at  the  moment  with  respect  to  asbes- 
tos contamination.  More  discussion, 
cooperation  and  rigorous  adherence  to 
published  policy  must  occur.  Our  goal, 
shared  by  everyone  at  this  university, 
is  a safe  and  hospitable  place  in  which 
to  work,  study  and  learn. 


Peter  Guo  is  president  of  the  Arts  & Science  Students’  Union 


It  is  better 
to  err  on  the  side 
of  health  and 
safety. 
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On  Ellesmere  Island  a researcher  discovers  vestiges 
of  the  past  and  portents  of  a troubling  future. 

High  Arctic 

TREK 


The  trans-Ellesmere  expedition 
began  at  Cape  Columbia  in  the 
north  and  ended  1,300 
kilometres  later  at  Grise  Fiord 
in  the  south.  Each  man  pulled  a 
sled  weighing  200  pounds. 


HERE  IN  TORONTO  — with  more 
than  its  share  of  fast-food  outlets 
— it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
Robert  France  felt  last  spring  as  he 
stood  atop  a polar  ice  cap  in  the 
high  Arctic  dreaming  of  junk  food. 
But  France  remembers  his  cravings 
well.  After  a 96-day  trek  across  the 
frozen  landscape  of  Ellesmere  Is- 
land, he  and  three  fellow  travellers 
couldn't  wait  to  reach  Calgary  to 
eat  ice  cream  and  candy.  "I  had  de- 
veloped a real  sweet  tooth  for 
chocolate  bars  and  would  have 
done  just  about  anything  to  get  one 
on  the  trip,"  he  says. 


BY  JANE  STIRLING 


Along  the  way,  the  group  conducted 
the  first  land-based  wildlife  survey  of  Elles- 
mere Island,  including  surveys  of  musk- 
ox and  polar  bears.  While  the  desert 
landscape  afforded 
relatively  few  encoun- 
ters with  animals  and 
birds,  the  group  did  see 
a variety  at  polynias  — 
bodies  of  water  kept 
permanently  open  by 
ocean  currents.  Ducks, 
geese,  seals  and  wal- 
ruses gathered  at  the 
oasis-like  watering 
holes.  The  explorers 
also  found  Inuit  ruins 
— tent  rings,  food 
caches  and  animal 
traps,  some  dating  to 
the  17th  century.  "It 
was  humbling  to  see 
the  remains  of  their  camps  and  then  go 
back  to  our  down  sleeping  bags,  nylon 
tents  and  gas  stoves."  They  also  came 
across  cairns  left  to  mark  the  paths  of 
European  explorers  more  than  a century 
ago. 

The  temperature  dropped  to  minus  35 
degrees  Celsius  at  night  and  despite  their 
down-filled  sleeping  bags  the  men  woke 
with  numbed  feet  — a condition  they 
lived  with  constantly  for  the  first  month. 
"It  took  two  hours  every  morning  just 
to  get  some  feeling  in  our  toes  and  even 
during  the  day  our  feet  didn't  lose  their 
numbness." 

Although  he  ate  well,  France  lost  17 
pounds.  The  trip  was  so  taxing  that  the 
men  ate  great  quantities  of  fat  to  replace 
their  diminishing  body  reserves.  They 


added  chunks  of  margarine  to  soups  and 
piled  it  an  inch  thick  on  their  bread.  Even 
so,  they  were  constantly  hungry  during 
the  last  month. 

The  journey  was 
stressful,  but  France  ex- 
perienced a sense  of 
danger  only  once.  In 
June  the  men  were 
caught  in  a four-day 
storm  on  an  ice  cap, 
with  white-out  condi- 
tions and  winds  up  to 
40  miles  an  hour.  "We 
could  barely  stand  up 
and  if  we  had  ever  be- 
come separated,  we 
wouldn't  have  found 
each  other." 

Ellesmere  Island  is 
home  to  only  about 
150  people  and  the 
four  saw  no  one  from  the  time  they  were 
dropped  off  to  the  time  they  arrived  at 
their  destination.  "We  had  96  days  of 
solitude  and  by  the  end  of  the  trip  we 
had  started  to  get  on  each  other's  nerves." 

Now  back  in  Toronto,  France 
plans  to  write  a book  — as 
soon  as  he  adjusts  to  city  life. 
"It's  difficult  going  from  a 
timeless  environment  to  one  where  eve- 
rybody counts  minutes  and  seconds.  It 
was  very  much  a 'know  yourself'  sort  of 
trip.  It  was  easy  to  objectify  my  life  and 
look  at  my  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
gain  some  sort  of  perspective.  Ellesmere 
is  like  a mirror  in  which  I could  see  myself 
unfettered  by  the  trappings  and  shields 
of  civilization."  * 


France,  a research  associate  with 
the  University’s  Institute  for  En- 
vironmental Studies,  was  part  of 
the  Arctic  light  1990  Trans-Elles- 
mere Island  Expedition,  a 1,300-kilometre 
journey  from  Cape  Columbia  in  the 
north  to  Grise  Fiord  in  the  south,  that 
began  March  24  and  ended  July  5.  John 
Dunn,  a geologist  and  photographer  from 
Calgary,  organized  the  trip.  The  other 
members  were  Michael  Sharp,  who  leads 
expeditions  to  the  Antarctic,  and  Graeme 
Magor,  a doctor  from  Hamilton. 

France  is  an  environmental  scientist 
specializing  in  the  study  of  lake  acidifi- 
cation and  changes  in  global  climate.  He 
is  part  of  a team  investigating  the  effects 
of  airborne  pollutants  on  Arctic  ecosys- 
tems. There  he  collected  samples  of  purple 


Dumping  ground 


The  idea  of  a "pristine,  untainted  northern  envi- 
ronment" is  a myth,  says  Robert  France,  a research 
associate  with  the  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies.  France  saw  many  examples  of  human 
defacement  of  the  wilderness  on  Ellesmere  Island 
last  spring  — more  than  100  45-gallon  fuel  drums 
left  behind  by  helicopter  pilots  after  refuelling, 
cigarette  butts  and  coffee  cups  discarded  at  Lake 
Hazen  by  members  of  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces 
and  surveying  materials  scattered  throughout  the 
island  by  cartographers.  The  federal  government 
must  enforce  a "garbage  in,  garbage  out"  policy 
in  the  Arctic,  he  says.  "We  think  of  our  country  as  a 
boundless  wilderness  and  treat  it  cavalierly.  We 
must  learn  to  be  more  careful  with  our  natural  re- 
sources." 


saxifrage  and  lichen.  Starting  next  sum- 
mer the  samples  will  be  tested  for  or- 
ganic pesticides,  mercury,  lead,  sulphur 
and  radioactive  fallout  from  Chernobyl. 
"None  of  the  compounds  we're  looking 
for  is  used  within  800  miles  of  the  is- 
land," France  says.  The  study,  supported 
by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  includes 
government  scientists  and  Professors  Jo- 
sef Svoboda,  an  Erindale  College  biolo- 
gist, and  Pamela  Stokes  of  Trent  Univer- 
sity, former  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies. 

France  and  his  colleagues  were  the  first 
to  cross  Ellesmere  Island  without  snow- 
mobiles or  dogs  — the  longest  such  trip 
in  the  Arctic  since  the  19th  century  when 
British  explorer  John  Franklin  went  in 
search  of  the  Northwest  Passage.  For  10 
hours  a day,  they  skied  cross- 
country pulling  sled-loads  of 
200  pounds  containing 
food,  sleeping  gear  and  other 
materials.  When  the  snow 
became  too  deep,  they  left 
their  provisions,  skied  half 
a kilometre  ahead  to  make 
a passable  trail,  then  re- 
turned for  the  sleds. 

His  first  glimpse  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  was  breathtak- 
ing. "We  climbed  a moun- 
tain for  two  hours,  crested, 
and  saw  open  water  — ice- 
bergs and  Greenland  40 
miles  away."  Intense  periods 
of  association  with  the  land- 
scape were  offset  by  periods 
of  dissociation  when  life 
"just  crawled"  in  front  of 
him. 
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“None 
of  the 
compounds 
we’re  looking  for  is 
used  within  800 
miles  of  the 
island.” 


COURTESY  ROBERT  FRANCE 


SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  EDUCATION,  COUNSELLING  AND  COMPLAINT  OFFICE 

REPORT  FOR  YEAR 

March  1, 1989  To  August  31, 1990 


INTRODUCTION 

This  Annual  Report,  covering  the 
period  from  March  1,  1989  to  August 
31,  1990,  is  submitted  in  compliance 
with  the  Policy  and  Procedures:  Sex- 
ual Harassment  which  requires  that 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Officer  “report 
annually  to  the  University  community 
through  the  President  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Campus  and  Community  Affairs” 
(now  University  Affairs  Board). 

The  Sexual  Harassment  Education, 
Counselling  and  Complaint  Office  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  opened  on 
March  7,  1988.  This  report  presents 
the  caseload  statistics  for  the  second 
and  first  half  of  the  third  years  of 
operation,  including  the  disposition  of 
formal  complaints,  and  examines  a 
number  of  issues  arising  from  the 
operation  of  this  policy. 

A)  THE  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 
OFFICE  AND  POLICY 

The  first  calls  for  a sexual  harass- 
ment policy  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
came  in  1980  from  a group  of  female 
students  and  professors.  In  1984  a 
Provostial  Working  Group  on  Sexual 
Harassment  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
grievance  procedure  for  dealing  with 
sexual  harassment.  In  1987  a draft 
policy,  developed  through  consultation 
with  SAC,  APUS,  GSU,  UTSA  and 
UTFA,  was  presented  to  Governing 
Council.  It  was  approved  by  Govern- 
ing Council  on  May  21,  1987  and  be- 
came effective  on  March  7,  1988  for  a 
two-year  period. 

The  University’s  Sexual  Harassment 
Policy,  like  Canadian  courts  and  Hu- 
man Rights  Commissions,  recognizes 
two  types  of  sexual  harassment:  quid 
pro  quo  and  poisoned  environment. 
Quid  pro  quo  sexual  harassment  oc- 
curs when  a threat  or  promise  of  re- 
ward is  linked  to  submission  of  an 
unsolicited  and  unwelcome  sexual 
advance.  A poisoned  environment  is 
created  when  physical  or  verbal  con- 
duct focusing  on  the  sex  or  sexual  ori- 
entation of  an  individual  is  used  to  cre- 
ate an  intimidating,  hostile  or  offen- 
sive environment.  There  may  be  a 
power  differential  in  this  situation,  but 
it  is  not  necessary;  sexual  harassment 
may  occur  between  equals. 

The  mandate  of  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Officer  is  three-fold:  first,  to  be 
responsible  for  the  application  of  the 
policy  and  procedures;  second,  to  act 
as  an  educator  and  provide  the  Uni- 
versity community  with  information 
about  the  issue  of  sexual  harassment, 
its  prevention,  and  the  University s pol- 
icy and  procedures;  and  third,  to  func- 
tion as  a counsellor  and  advisor  to 
either  or  both  parties  in  a sexual  har- 
assment case. 

B)  STAFF,  STRUCTURE  AND 
PROCEDURES 

The  position  of  Sexual  Harassment 
Officer  is  a full-time  one  supported  by 
a part-time  secretary  (40%).  The  work 
of  the  office  has  increased  so  much  over 
the  past  year  and  a half  that  a two- 
day-a-week  secretary  is  no  longer  suf- 
ficient. From  time  to  time,  money  is 
found  in  the  Sexual  Harassment  Of- 


fice budget  to  increase  temporarily  the 
secretary’s  hours;  but  that  is  not  an 
appropriate  solution  to  this  ongoing 
problem.  Given  the  workload  of  the 
office  a full-time  assistant  is  needed. 

The  services  of  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Office  are  open  to  members  of 
the  University  community  on  all  three 
campuses.  Scarborough  officials  made 
an  office  available  to  me  twice  a month. 
Erindale  officials  did  not  have  similar 
space  available  and  felt  visits  to  Er- 
indale for  meetings,  events  and  coun- 
selling sessions  would  be  appropriate. 
While  members  of  the  University 
community  at  both  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  made  use  of  the  Sexual  Har- 
assment Office,  I feel  that  the  current 
arrangement  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  either  campus.  I believe  that  for 
people  to  really  make  use  of  the  Sex- 
ual Harassment  Policy  they  must  have 
a trusted  representative  of  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Office  who  is  easily  avail- 
able. 

A solution  to  this  may  be  to  identify 
one  person  who  could  be  an  initial  con- 
tact for  people  who  want  to  discuss  a 
situation  of  sexual  harassment.  Scar- 
borough and  Erindale  students,  faculty 
and  staff  would  then  have  more  ready 
access  to  the  Sexual  Harassment  Pol- 
icy and  hence  would  use  it  more.  All 
formal  complaints  of  sexual  harassment 
would  still  be  made  through  the  Sex- 
ual Harassment  Officer.  I have  initi- 
ated a discussion  with  the  principals 
of  both  colleges  and  the  provost  about 
this  possibility. 

C)  ANNUAL  CASELOAD 

The  annual  statistics  enclosed  in  this 
report  outline  the  constituency  usage 
of  the  office  and  provide  a breakdown 
of  the  types  of  cases  for  1989-90  and 
the  first  half  of  1990-91.  Such  num- 
bers do  not  accurately  reflect  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  this  office’s  activi- 
ties. They  summarize  the  overall 
numbers  of  cases  rather  than  the  time, 
effort  and  complexity  required  to  con- 
clude each  case. 

Three  kinds  of  case  statistics  are  re- 
ported: those  for  formal  complaints  of 
sexual  harassment,  informal  com- 
plaints of  sexual  harassment  and  cases 
involving  complaints  of  sexual  or  physi- 
cal assault.  Formal  cases  are  those  in 
which  a complainant  files  a formal  com- 
plaint of  sexual  harassment  against 
another  member  of  the  University 
community  thus  invoking  the  resolu- 
tion procedures  detailed  in  the  policy. 
An  informal  case  is  a situation  of  sex- 
ual harassment  which  falls  within  both 
the  University’s  definition  of  sexual 
harassment  and  the  four-month  time 
limit  but  is  not  pursued  through  a 
formal  complaint.  In  these  cases  the 
officer  offers  counselling,  but  without 
a formal  complaint,  no  action  to  resolve 
the  situation  can  be  taken.  Cases  of 
sexual  or  physical  assault  cannot  be 
pursued  under  the  University’s  Sex- 
ual Harassment  Policy  because  they 
involve  criminal  acts.  The  Sexual  Har- 
assment Officer  provides  counselling 
and  appropriate  referrals  to  these  com- 
plainants. 

The  number  of  formal  complaints 


must  be  examined  not  by  itself,  but  in 
light  of  the  total  number  of  situations 
of  sexual  harassment  which  were  pre- 
sented to  this  office.  Most  complain- 
ants who  come  to  this  office  decide  not 
to  make  a formal  complaint.  Only  about 
6%  (eight  out  of  135)  of  those  eligible 
did  so.  The  reasons  for  this  are  com- 
plex. Many  complainants  fear  retali- 
ation, especially  if  they  are  graduate 
students  or  untenured  faculty. 

There  is  also  widespread  acceptance 
of  sexual  harassment  as  part  of  the 
working  or  learning  environment.  A 
student  described  a situation  with  a 
professor  whom  she  trusted  and  re- 
spected: 

“For  the  first  time  in  my  academic 
career  I had  found  a topic  I felt  was  re- 
ally important  to  me.  When  I went  to 
his  office  for  the  meeting,  he  told  me 
he  was  very  attracted  to  me  and  he 
couldn’t  work  with  me  without  becom- 
ing sexually  involved. 

“Part  of  me  was  really  mad:  I had 
always  considered  myself  to  be  quite  a 
powerful  person  and  I have  always 
thought  that  if  I was  put  in  a position 
like  that,  in  a corner,  I would  just  tell 
the  person  off,  period.  Yet  I found  my- 
self compromising,  worried  about  the 
fact  that  I needed  that  course  and  a 
decent  mark,  shocked,  disillusioned,  let 
down  by  this  professor  I had  really 
respected.” 

When  I asked  her  why  she  had  not 
reported  the  situation  she  said  “for 


TABLE  1 


women,  that’s  just  part  of  getting  an 
education  — you  just  learn  how  to  live 
with  it.  If  we  came  to  the  Sexual  Har- 
assment Officer  with  every  incident  like 
that  we’d  never  get  anything  else  done. 
Women  just  learn  how  to  cope.” 

Part  of  that  response  is  cynicism 
about  the  commitment  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  deal  with  sexual  harassment; 
and  part  of  it  is  pragmatism  about  the 
reality  of  women’s  lives.  Education  is 
crucial  in  conveying  the  commitment 
of  the  University  to  create  an  environ- 
ment free  of  sexual  harassment  and 
the  legitimacy  of  saying  “no”  to  any 
situation  of  sexual  harassment. 

i)  Formal  Complaints 

In  the  past  two  and  a half  years,  14 
formal  complaints  have  been  made; 
eight  of  these  were  made  between 
March  1,  1989  and  August  31,  1990, 
and  two  cases  from  the  first  year  were 
resolved.  While  details  of  these  cases 
cannot  be  discussed  given  the  confi- 
dentiality of  the  procedures,  Table  1 
provides  a summary  of  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Office’s  formal  caseload. 

In  January  1989,  Case  002  was  heard 
by  a Sexual  Harassment  Hearing 
Board.  The  Board  found  the  respon- 
dent guilty  of  sexual  harassment 
against  the  complainant,  specifically 
of  prolonged  and  intense  staring  over 
a period  of  months  in  a non-academic 
setting  on  University  premises,  and 
imposed  a penalty.  The  decision  and 


Number 

Type 

Complainant 

Respondent 

Disposition 

001 

Verbal 

F-Faculty 

M-Grad.Student 

M-Undergrad 

Resolved  at 
Stage  1 

002 

Physical 

F-Undergrad 

M-Faculty 

Appeal-Verdict 
of  guilt  upheld 

003 

Verbal 

F-Undergrad 

M-Undergrad 

Withdrawn  after 
Stage  II 

004 

Verbal 

F-Undergrad 

M-Undergrad 

Resolved  at 
Stage  1 

005 

Physical 

F-Undergrad 

M-Undergrad 

Resolved  at 
Stage  1 

006 

Verbal 

F-Former  Grad 

M-Faculty 

Dismissed 

007 

Physical 

F-Undergrad 

M-Faculty 

Withdrawn  before 
Stage  1 

008 

Verbal 

M-Faculty 

F-Undergrad 

Withdrawn  before 
Stage  1 

009 

Physical 
& Verbal 

F-Grad.Student 

M-Faculty 

Resolved  at 
Stage  1 

0010 

Physical 
& Verbal 

F-Faculty 

M-Undergrad 

Suspended 

0011 

Verbal 

F-Undergrad 

F-Faculty 

Dismissed  as 
frivolous  & 
vexatious 

0012 

Physical 
& Verbal 

F-Grad.Student 

T.A. 

M-Undergrad 

Resolved  at 
Stage  1 

0013 

Verbal 

M-Former  Grad. 

M-Faculty 

Dismissed 

0014 

Physical 

F-Undergrad 

M-Undergrad 

In  progress 
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penalties  of  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Hearing  Board  were  appealed  to  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Appeals  Board.  In 
August  1989,  the  Appeals  Board  dis- 
missed the  appellant’s  (formerly  the 
respondent)  appeal  of  the  Sexual  Har- 
assment Hearing  Board  decision  find- 
ing him  guilty  of  sexual  harassment. 

The  Appeals  Board  unanimously 
held,  among  other  things,  that  s.9(c)(iii) 
of  the  policy  and  procedures  is  not  void 
for  vagueness  and  it  would  be  unreal- 
istic to  require  the  definition  of  sexual 
harassment  to  specify  or  list  the  par- 
ticular act  or  conduct  falling  within  the 
definition,  as  each  case  depends  on  its 
particular  facts;  that  the  Canadian 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  does 
not  apply  to  the  internal  proceedings 
of  the  University;  that  s.9(2)(iii)  does 
not  create  a criminal  offence;  that  of- 
fensive staring  is  encompassed  by  the 
words  “Physical  conduct”  in  the  defi- 
nition of  sexual  harassment;  and  that, 
in  general,  similar  fact  evidence  is 
admissible  to  show  design  or  intent. 
Four  of  the  five  members  of  the  Ap- 
peals Board  agreed  that  the  appellant’s 
conduct  created  an  intimidating,  hos- 
tile or  offensive  learning  environment 
for  the  complainant;  that  mediation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  was 
tried  and  had  failed;  and  that  the 
questioning  of  witnesses  by  the  Hear- 
ing Board  was  not  excessive.  The 
majority  (with  two  dissenting)  decided 
that  the  appellant  ought  reasonably  to 
know  that  his  conduct  created  for  the 
complainant  an  offensive  learning 
environment.  The  Appeals  Board 
unanimously  changed  the  penalties  to 
the  following:  The  appellant  cannot 
enter  or  use  the  Athletic  Wing  of  Hart 
House  for  five  years;  the  decision  of 
the  Hearing  Board  be  placed  in  the 
appellant’s  personnel  file  for  one  year 
dating  from  March  14, 1989;  the  other 
penalties  of  the  Hearing  Board’s  deci- 
sion were  affirmed.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Sexual  Harassment  Offi- 
cer to  ensure  that  the  penalties  are 
carried  out;  all  have  been  followed 
except  the  order  to  receive  educational 
counselling  which  is  being  handled  by 
the  Provost’s  Office.  The  case  is  now 
the  subject  of  an  application  for  judi- 
cial review  in  the  Divisional  Court  of 
Ontario. 

Case  007  was  dropped  by  the  com- 
plainant after  she  and  the  respondent 
failed  to  reach  a mutually  agreed  upon 
resolution  in  Stage  I.  Case  008  was 
withdrawn  by  the  complainant  before 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Officer  could 
commence  the  informal  resolution 


stage.  Subsequently,  the  complainant 
resolved  the  situation  privately.  Cases 
006  and  0013  were  dismissed  because 
the  complainant  had  not  been  a stu- 
dent at  the  University  for  several 
months  prior  to  filing  the  complaint. 
Cases  009  and  0012  were  successfully 
resolved  at  the  informal  resolution 
stage.  Case  0010  has  been  suspended 
because  it  is  currently  before  an  On- 
tario criminal  court.  Case  0011  was 
dismissed  by  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Officer  as  frivolous  and  vexatious.  Case 
0014  is  still  in  progress. 

ii)  Informal  Complaints 

In  addition  to  the  eight  formal  com- 
plaints of  sexual  harassment,  179  in- 
formal complaints  of  sexual  harassment 
were  made.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  of  these  complaints  were  within 
the  time  limit  and  the  University  of 
Tbronto’s  definition  of  sexual  harass- 
ment, but  did  not  become  formal  com- 
plaints. In  19  cases  they  could  not 
become  formal  complaints  because  one 
or  both  parties  were  not  members  of 
the  University  community;  in  two  cases 
the  situation  occurred  more  than  six 
months  prior  to  coming  to  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Office.  See  Table  2. 

The  types  of  complaints  in  the  above 
informal  cases  were  largely  the  same 
as  in  formal  cases:  16%  of  the  com- 
plaints were  of  the  threat/reward  type; 
38%  were  of  a physical  type  and  46% 
were  of  a verbal  type.  Four  of  the  in- 
formal cases  complained  of  behaviour 
which  focused  on  the  sexual  orienta- 
tion rather  than  the  sex  of  the  com- 
plainant. 

The  above  statistics  are,  for  the  most 
part,  completely  in  line  with  the  gen- 
eral statistics  on  sexual  harassment. 
Recent  studies  at  Canadian  universi- 
ties indicate  that  approximately  20% 
of  female  undergraduate  students 
(1987,  University  of  Manitoba)  and  60% 
of  female  graduate  students  (1986, 
Simon  Fraser  University)  experience 
sexual  harassment  during  their  uni- 
versity careers.  Canadian  statistics  on 
the  harassment  of  male  students  indi- 
cate that  approximately  5-7%  experi- 
ence sexual  harassment  during  their 
undergraduate  years,  usually  from 
other  men.  No  data  are  available  for 
male  graduate  students.  These  stud- 
ies suggest  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
under-reporting  of  sexual  harassment. 

iii)  Other  Cases 

Eight  cases  of  sexual  assaulfrac- 
quaintance  rape  were  reported  to  this 
office  in  the  past  year  and  a half.  Nei- 


TABLE 2 

CONSTITUENCY  OF  COMPLAINTS/RESPONDENTS 
IN  INFORMAL  COMPLAINTS* 


Constituency 

Complainant 

Respondent 

Undergraduate 

83 

30 

Graduate 

30 

15 

Faculty 

8 

61 

Staff 

12 

15 

University  Status  Unknown 

3 

6 

Total 

136 

127 

*(1  case  has  2 complainants/1  respondent:  another  6 complainants/1  respondent 
and  another  4 complainants/1  respondent) 

127  (93.4%)  of  the  complainants  were  female  and  7 (6.5%)  were  male.  Of 
the  respondents,  7 (5.5%)  were  female  and  120  (94.5%)  were  male.  The 
following  table  shows  the  breakdown  by  sex  in  each  of  the  127  informal 


cases  brought  to  this  office: 

Female  complainant(s)/male  respondent  114  (90%) 

Male  complainant(s)/female  respondent  4 ( 3%) 

Male  complainant(s)/male  respondent  5 ( 4%) 

Female  complainant(s)/female  respondent  4 ( 3%) 


ther  physical  nor  sexual  assault  can 
be  pursued  under  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Policy  and  complainants  (all 
female  undergraduates)  were  referred 
to  appropriate  medical,  social  and  le- 
gal services.  Seven  of  the  eight  cases 
were  acquaintance  or  date  rape:  one 
was  sexual  assault  by  a stranger.  Six 
of  the  alleged  rapists  were  University 
of  Toronto  students.  Two  of  the  situ- 
ations of  sexual  assault  took  place 
during  orientation  in  the  fall  of  1989. 

The  Sexual  Harassment  Officer  has 
worked  with  Margaret  Galamb,  the 
nurse-educator  for  the  St.  George 
Campus  and,  more  recently,  with  Susan 
Addario,  the  Personal  Safety  Aware- 
ness Officer,  to  develop  an  educational 
programme  on  date  rape.  We  have  been 
using  a leaflet  on  date  rape  produced 
by  the  American  College  Health  Asso- 
ciation. These  have  been  distributed 
over  the  three  campuses  and  will  be 
available  in  the  fall  during  registra- 
tion. Videos  on  acquaintance  rape  are 
available  from  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Personal  Safety 
Awareness. 

There  were  also  23  reports  of  gen- 
der harassment  or  sexism.  These  situ- 
ations ranged  from  a female  under- 
graduate who  was  told  she  could  not 
write  a paper  on  women  to  a staff 
member  who  felt  she  has  been  consis- 
tently overlooked  for  promotion  and 
new  job  opportunities  because  she  is  a 
woman. 

D)  CONTACTS  MADE  WITH  THE 
SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  OFFICE 

The  following  table  indicates  the 
nature,  constituency,  sex  and  campus 
of  contacts  made  with  the  Sexual  Har- 
assment Office  from  March  1,  1989  to 
August  31, 1990.  As  these  figures  indi- 
cate, the  office  has  been  busy  over  the 
past  year  and  a half.  These  numbers, 
in  fact,  underestimate  how  many  con- 
tacts this  office  has  had  because  in  busy 
times  it  is  impossible  to  keep  full  rec- 
ords. The  figures  show  that  the  office’s 
main  work  focused  on  both  formal  and 
informal  sexual  harassment  cases  (488 
contacts),  although  educational  activi- 
ties (106  contacts)  were  also  a priority. 
All  constituencies  in  the  University 
made  use  of  the  office,  with  undergradu- 
ates and  staff  being  the  most  frequent 
users.  As  well,  people  at  all  three 
campuses  used  the  services  of  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Officer.  What  these 
numbers  cannot  show  is  the  amount 
of  time  and  the  complexity  of  each  situ- 
ation that  is  brought  to  the  officer’s 
attention.  See  Table  3. 

E)  ISSUES 

i)  Outreach/Education 

The  biggest  challenge  for  this  office 
continues  to  be  that  of  making  the 
University  community  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence and  providing  information  about 
the  issue  of  sexual  harassment  and  its 
prevention.  All  members  of  the  aca- 
demic and  administrative  staff  received 
copies  of  the  Sexual  Harassment  leaf- 
let for  their  constituencies  in  the  fall 
of  1988  and  again  in  1989.  The  Hu- 
man Resources  Department  includes 
copies  of  those  leaflets  in  the  material 
it  gives  all  new  staff  and  faculty 
members.  Students  are  a much  more 
difficult  grouo  to  reach.  The  Graduate 
Students’  Union  distributes  about  5,000 
copies  of  the  Sexual  Harassment  leaf- 
let to  all  full-time  graduate  students 
each  fall.  SAC  as  well  as  numerous  col- 
leges, departments,  faculties  and  of- 
fices also  distribute  about  20,000  cop- 
ies of  the  information  leaflet  to  under- 
graduates on  all  three  campuses. 

Over  the  past  18  months  I have 
worked  with  a number  of  individuals 
and  offices  as  part  of  the  educational 
mandate  of  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Office.  These  included  the  offices  of  the 
Status  of  Women  and  Personal  Safety 
Awareness;  the  Campus  Police;  the 


Teach-in  Committee  which  planned  a 
series  of  workshops  on  sexism  and 
violence  for  March  8,  1990;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Homophobia;  and  University 
of  Toronto  media  (newspaper  and  ra- 
dio). 

I have  held  106  educational  sessions 
about  sexual  harassment  and  the  Uni- 
versity’s policy.  The  Physical  Plant  De- 
partment worked  with  the  Sexual  Har- 
assment Office  to  organise  six  educa- 
tional sessions  for  maintenance  and 
cleaning  staff,  two  for  each  shift.  Many 
departments  arranged  meetings  with 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Officer  and 
staff,  faculty  and  graduate  students. 
A number  of  professors  invited  me  to 
classes  to  speak.  The  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Office  has  developed  an  educa- 
tional programme  which  reaches  all 
constituencies  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  community.  I have  also  spo- 
ken frequently  with  both  the  campus 
and  community  media. 

Changing  attitudes  about  sexual 
harassment  is  a long-term  project  which 
cannot  be  done  solely  by  any  one  of- 
fice. One  sexual  harassment  officer 
alone  cannot  educate  almost  65,000 
people  spread  over  three  campuses.  One 
of  my  goals  has  been  to  train  others  to 
begin  to  do  that  work  in  their  office, 
organization  or  classroom:  faculty  can 
get  copies  of  the  leaflets  and  distrib- 
ute them  in  their  classes;  supervisors 
can  make  time  at  staff  meetings  to 
discuss  sexual  harassment;  clubs  and 
organizations  can  include  the  issue  in 
their  programmes.  It  is  especially  ef- 
fective for  men  to  talk  with  other  men 
about  sexual  harassment. 

I have  been  active  in  the  Canadian 
Association  against  Sexual  Harassment 
in  Higher  Education  (CAASHHE),  the 
national  organization  of  sexual  harass- 
ment advisors.  I presented  a paper  at 
the  1989  annual  meeting  in  Windsor, 
and  in  February  1990  organized  a 
regional  meeting  of  Ontario  Sexual 
Harassment  Advisors.  The  University 
of  Toronto,  together  with  York  Univer- 
sity, OISE  and  Ryerson,  will  be  spon- 
soring the  next  annual  meeting  of 
CAASHHE,  to  be  held  in  Toronto 
November  21-23,  1990.  I have  been 
active  on  the  planning  committee  and 
appreciate  the  support  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  for  the  upcoming  con- 
ference. 

The  Sexual  Harassment  Office  has 
continued  to  be  consulted  about  policy 
development  or  revision  by  other  uni- 
versities and  corporations.  Our  refer- 
ence collection  has  been  used  by  stu- 
dents, lawyers  and  others  who  are 
writing  or  revising  policies.  As  well,  I 
have  been  asked  several  times  to  speak 
with  community  organizations  or  cor- 
porations about  the  issue  of  sexual 
harassment.  I believe  it  is  part  of  my 
job  to  represent  the  University  in  the 
wider  community  and  have  spoken  with 
a number  of  organizations,  including 
The  Toronto  General  Hospital,  The 
Elizabeth  Fry  Society,  George  Brown 
College,  a Toronto-area  meeting  of 
Lutheran  ministers,  Trent  University, 
Ontario  Hydro  and  others. 

ii)  Mediation 

In  the  past  year  or  so  there  has  been 
much  discussion  within  the  University 
community  and  among  sexual  harass- 
ment officers  across  the  country  about 
the  use  of  mediation  in  sexual  harass- 
ment cases.  I would  like  to  address  some 
of  the  issues  surrounding  mediation 
because  it  is  a required  step  in  the 
process  of  dealing  with  a formal  com- 
plaint. 

The  most  widely  accepted  definition 
of  mediation  is  that  of  Chris  Moor  in 
his  book  The  Mediation  Process : 

“Mediation  is  the  intervention  into 
a dispute,  or  negotiation  by  an  accept- 
able, impartial,  and  neutral  third  party 
who  has  no  authoritative  decision- 
making power  to  assist  contending 
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TABLE  3 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTACTS  WITH  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  OFFICE 


1990 

1988/89 

TOTAL  CONTACTS 

TYPE: 

434 

Harassment  Case 

228 

Meeting  or  Liaison 

36 

Speaking  Engagement 

56 

Non-sexual  Harassment 

14 

Individual  Education 

64 

Media 

36 

Other 

— 

Research 

— 

WHO: 

Undergrad  Students 

147 

Graduate  Students 

70 

Staff 

76 

Faculty 

71 

Other  Univ.  Community 

— 

Media 

36 

Lawyer 

— 

Other 

34 

SEX: 

Male 

97 

Female 

337 

PLACE: 

Phone 

144 

Appointment 

150 

Drop-In 

5 

Outreach 

90 

CAMPUS: 

Erindale 

39 

St.  George 

242 

Scarborough 

33 

Other  on-campus* 

— 

Other  off-campus 

120 

FORMAL  CASES 

6 

INFORMAL  CASES** 

48 

TOTAL  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 
SITUATIONS  REPORTED***  67 


parties  in  voluntarily  reaching  their 
own  mutually  acceptable  settlement  of 
issues  in  dispute.’’ 

Mediation  takes  place  in  two  differ- 
ent ways.  Most  commonly,  the  two  par- 
ties meet  face-to-face  with  the  media- 
tor. When  one  or  both  parties  do  not 
wish  to  meet  face-to-face,  the  media- 
tors go  between  them  in  what  is  often 
referred  to  as  “shuttle  diplomacy”.  This 
is  an  equally  legitimate  and  effective 
form  of  mediation.  At  the  University 
of  Toronto  we  use  both  forms  of  media- 
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tion.  We  do  not  coerce  parties  into 
meeting  face-to-face;  given  the  nature 
of  sexual  harassment,  the  power  dif- 
ference between  the  two  parties  and 
the  fear  many  complainants  feel,  it 
would  be  inappropriate  and  counter- 
productive to  insist  that  parties  meet 
face-to-face. 

The  goal  of  mediation  is  for  the  two 
parties  to  reach  a mutually  agreed  upon 
resolution.  The  concern  of  the  media- 
tor is  not  simply  that  a resolution  is 
reached.  Rather  it  is  that  the  two  par- 


ties explore  possibilities  for  a resolu- 
tion to  the  situation  and  come,  if  pos- 
sible, to  an  agreement.  Unless  the 
agreement  is  one  that  both  parties  feel 
is  in  their  interest,  mediation  has  not 
succeeded.  Neither  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Officer  nor  the  mediators  have 
the  power  to  enforce  a resolution 
achieved  through  mediation.  Imposing 
a resolution  on  either  or  both  parties 
would  be  counterproductive.  The  type 
of  mediation  used  in  sexual  harassment 
cases  is  very  different  from  arbitration 
or  mediation  used  in,  for  example, 
labour  union  disputes.  In  those  situ- 
ations the  goal  is  to  achieve  a resolu- 
tion and  the  arbitrator  has  the  power 
to  impose  a resolution.  Whether  the 
parties  like  it  or  not,  they  live  with  the 
settlement  until  the  next  round  of 
negotiations. 

I have  trained  18  people  from  all 
three  campuses  to  be  sexual  harass- 
ment mediators.  A list  of  these  people 
is  available  from  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Office.  While  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  policy  does  not  give  the  two 
parties  a choice  about  entering  into 
mediation,  it  does  give  the  parties  the 
right  to  approve  of  their  particular 
mediator.  Accepting  a particular  me- 
diator does  not  mean  that  the  dispu- 
tants necessarily  welcome  mediation, 
nor  that  they  will  follow  the  mediator’s 
suggestions;  it  does  mean  that  the 
parties  agree  to  meet  with  the  media- 
tor and  to  discuss  seriously  the  com- 
plaint. 

Any  resolution  reached  in  mediation 
must  be  one  that  is  acceptable  to  both 
parties.  Mediators  can  make  sugges- 
tions, can  raise  questions,  can  discuss 
the  implications  of  moving  a complaint 
to  a hearing  and  can  encourage  par- 
ties to  listen  carefully  and  respectfully 
to  what  the  other  is  saying.  As  media- 
tors, we  will  never  use  force  or  coer- 
cion on  either  party  to  reach  a resolu- 
tion. The  University  of  Toronto’s  pol- 
icy gives  complainants  the  right  to 
resolve  their  complaint  in  three  ways: 
informally,  through  mediation,  or  in  a 
hearing.  One  way  should  not  be  seen 
as  “better”  than  another.  Many  people 
are  quick  to  say  “this  case  or  that  case 
should  have  been  resolved  in  media- 
tion.” Statements  like  that  suggest  that 
the  mediator  has  the  power  to  decide 
which  cases  are  deserving  of  being  given 
access  to  the  full  policy  provisions  for 
resolution  and  which  are  not  and  should 
coerce  the  parties  into  a resolution 
agreement  if  they  are  unable  to  come 
to  that  themselves.  The  University  of 
Toronto  mediators  do  not  see  that  as 
their  role. 

iii)  Public  Misperceptions  of 
Sexual  Harassment: 

Sexual  harassment  has  been  in  the 
news  a lot  in  the  past  18  months,  both 
specific  cases,  as  well  as  the  general 
issue.  Such  public  recognition  of  sex- 
ual harassment  is  a mixed  blessing.  On 
the  one  hand  it  gives  the  public  infor- 
mation about  policies  and  procedures 
and  a sense  that  institutions  are  seri- 
ous about  dealing  with  sexual  haras- 
ses. On  the  other  hand,  inaccurate  and 
misinformed  media  reports  can  per- 
petuate myths  about  what  sexual 
harassment  is  and  how  sexual  harass- 
ment complaints  are  handled. 

In  my  educational  work  on  the  three 
campuses  I have  encountered  a num- 
ber of  myths,  questions,  concerns  and 
misunderstandings  which  I would  like 
to  address  below.  I am  devoting  atten- 
tion to  these  in  this  annual  report 
because  they  seem  to  be  somewhat 
widespread  on  the  three  University  of 
Tbronto  campuses  as  well  as  among  the 
general  public. 

1*  The  Sexual  Harassment  Policy  is 
quite  clear  that  the  officer  cannot  re- 
veal any  information  about  formal 
complaints  of  sexual  harassment  in- 


cluding names  of  the  parties,  discus- 
sions between  the  parties  in  informal 
resolution  or  mediation,  correspon- 
dence, etc.  Even  when  parties  in  a 
sexual  harassment  case  make  that 
information  public  by  speaking  with 
the  media,  distributing  written  reports, 
releasing  confidential  documents,  etc., 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Officer  cannot 
comment  on  what  is,  under  our  policy, 
regarded  as  confidential  information. 

What  information  the  media  has 
about  specific  complaints  of  sexual  har- 
assment comes  from  outside  this  office. 
The  Sexual  Harassment  Officer  or  other 
University  officials  can  discuss  our  pol- 
icy and  procedures  with  the  media  at 
any  time.  We  hope  that  the  media  will 
consult  the  University  about  our  pol- 
icy when  given  information  about  a 
specific  case  by  others. 

2»  Some  media  reports  suggested  that 
the  University  of  Toronto  holds  “secret” 
hearings  in  sexual  harassment  cases, 
that  the  parties  are  not  allowed  to  have 
lawyers,  and/or  that  their  lawyers  are 
not  given  time  to  prepare  their  case. 
The  University  of  Toronto’s  Sexual  Har- 
assment Policy  has  provisions  for  con- 
fidentiality for  both  parties.  However, 
the  policy  (s.46)  also  states  that  hear- 
ings shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  Ontario’s  Statutory  Powers  Pro- 
cedures Act.  That  Act  states  that  a 
hearing  is  open  unless  one  of  the  par- 
ties can  convince  the  Board  that  for 
reasons  of  national  security  or  the  per- 
sonal nature  of  the  evidence,  the  hear- 
ing should  be  closed.  If  the  Board  agreed 
to  such  a request,  a hearing  could  be 
closed,  but  that  would  happen  only  at 
the  request  of  one  of  the  parties. 

The  Sexual  Harassment  Policy  (s.76) 
states  very  clearly  that  “the  complain- 
ant and  respondent  may  at  any  stage 
of  any  of  the  procedures  outlined  in 
this  Policy  be  represented  and/or  ac- 
companied by  another  person  of  his  or 
her  choice  who  may  be  a solicitor.”  In 
any  sexual  harassment  case  both  par- 
ties are  given  copies  of  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Policy  and  informed  orally 
by  the  Sexual  Harassment  Officer  that 
they  may  have  a lawyer  or  advocate. 
If  individuals  cannot  locate  lawyers  on 
their  own,  referrals  are  made. 

A hearing  involves  co-ordinating  the 
schedules  of  at  least  eight  people,  many 
of  whom  are  volunteering  their  time 
to  the  University.  S.49  of  the  policy  and 
procedures  provides  for  a 60-day  time 
limit  for  a hearing  unless  extended  by 
the  agreement  of  both  parties.  Typi- 
cally, all  parties  agree  to  a schedule  of 
meetings  with  the  aim  of  concluding 
the  hearing  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
At  any  point  the  parties  may  petition 
the  Board  for  an  extension  of  time  and 
it  is  within  the  Board’s  power  to  grant 
or  deny  that. 

3»  Some  individuals  have  expressed 
concern  that  an  individual  may  be 
charged  with  sexual  harassment  with- 
out having  any  previous  indication  that 
their  behaviour  was  a problem.  Part 
of  the  definition  of  physical  or  verbal 
sexual  harassment  is  that  the  alleged 
harasser  “knows  or  ought  reasonably 
to  know  (the  behaviour)  creates  for  that 
individual  an  intimidating,  hostile  or 
offensive  working  or  learning  environ- 
ment.” Under  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  policy  the  complainant  must 
prove  beyond  a reasonable  doubt  that 
the  alleged  behaviour  constituted  sex- 
ual harassment  and  that  the  alleged 
harasser  knew,  or  ought  reasonably  to 
have  known,  that  the  behaviour  was 
intimidating,  hostile  or  offensive. 

Behind  this  concern  is  the  fear  many 
men  have  that  they  will  be  falsely  ac- 
cused of  sexual  harassment.  A false 
complaint  is  one  in  which  a complain- 
ant deliberately  and  knowingly  invents 
an  accusation  of  sexual  harassment. 
Experiences  at  this  university  as  well 


*0ther/0n-campus  might  include;  OISE,  The  Federated  Colleges,  TST,  The  School  of 
Continuing  Studies. 

‘‘Informal  cases:  meet  all  requirements  to  make  a formal  complaint. 

‘“Total  situations  reported:  includes  Formal,  Informal  and  Others. 
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as  others  across  North  America  indi- 
cate that  false  complaints  are  extremely 
rare. 

Because  sexual  harassment  is  de- 
termined by  the  impact  of  the  behav- 
iour on  a complainant,  not  the  intent 
of  the  alleged  harasser,  it  is  possible  to 
have  a situation  where  a complainant 
has  been  sexually  harassed  but  a re- 
spondent did  not,  deliberately  and 
knowingly,  attempt  to  sexually  harass 
her/him.  The  emphasis  in  our  policy 
on  informal  resolution  and  mediation 
allows  virtually  all  of  those  kinds  of 
situations  to  be  resolved  at  Stages  I or 
II. 

The  fear  of  false  complaints  needs 
to  be  addressed  and  individuals  reas- 
sured. It  is  certainly  misleading  and 
false  to  use  scare  tactics  such  as  the 
following  to  discount  the  University’s 
policy:  “No  one  is  safe.  Some  day,  some 
one  may  feel  annoyed  with  your  ac- 
tions and  charge  you  with  sexual  har- 
assment.” Having  a policy  offers  pro- 
tection to  respondents  as  well  as  com- 
plainants. 

4»  Many  people  have  suggested  that 
“serious”  sexual  harassment  is  “female 
students  being  exploited  by  male  teach- 
ers.” (Frank  Jones,  Toronto  Star,  March 
31, 1989).  The  term  sexual  harassment 
covers  a range  of  behaviour  — from 
verbal  harassment  to  inappropriate 
touching  and  other  physical  behaviour 
to  a demand  for  sexual  favours  linked 
to  an  explicit  or  implicit  threat  or  prom- 
ise of  reward.  Any  form  of  sexual  har- 
assment is  serious.  Sexual  harassment 
can  include:  unnecessary  touching  or 
patting,  verbal  remarks  emphasizing 
sex  or  sexual  orientation,  leering,  com- 
promising invitations,  demands  for 
sexual  favours  or  sexual  assault.  Sex- 
ual harassment  does  not  include:  a 
relationship  of  mutual  consent,  a hug 
between  friends  or  mutual  flirtation. 
Any  form  of  sexual  harassment  is  seri- 
ous. 

Sexual  harassment  can  also  occur 
between  peers  (student-student  or  co- 
worker  - co-worker).  About  half  of  the 
situations  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Office  are 
between  peers. 

5#  Many  people  would  like  to  believe 
that  sexual  harassers  are  weird  or  sick 
and  can  easily  be  recognized  by  others 
as  problem  individuals.  Unfortunately 


that  is  not  the  case.  Sexual  harassers 
are,  by  and  large,  “regular  folks”.  The 
fact  that  they  are  good  spouses,  good 
parents,  good  neighbours  or  good  teach- 
ers/students does  not  mean  that  they 
cannot  also  be  sexual  harassers. 

Should  a sexual  harassment  case  be 
made  public  in  such  a way  that  reflects 
adversely  upon  the  University’s  policy 
and  breeches  confidentiality,  I hope  that 
officials  of  the  University  would  speak 
out  immediately  and  publicly  to  pro- 
vide accurate  information  about  our 
policy  and  procedures.  That  can  be  done 
without  commenting  in  any  way  on  a 
specific  case.  Not  to  speak  out  in  de- 
fence of  the  University’s  policy  could 
be  seen  as  implicitly  accepting  the  criti- 
cisms and/or  inaccuracies  in  media 
reports. 

Recently  publicity  about  sexual  har- 
assment has  affected  the  Sexual  Har- 
assment Office  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
made  users  of  the  office  fearful  and 
sceptical  about  confidentiality.  Many 
people  called  the  office  and  said  they 
were  not  identifying  themselves  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  their  name  to 
end  up  on  the  front  page  of  The  Globe 
and  Mail.  Some  people  called  on  be- 
half of  friends  who  were  so  afraid  of 
publicity  that  they  would  not  even  call 
the  office.  When  potential  complain- 
ants did  come  into  the  office,  they 
needed  a lot  of  reassurance  that  the 
University  would  maintain  confiden- 
tiality and  even  then  many  felt  they 
simply  could  not  risk  the  kind  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny  one  complainant  has  been 
subjected  to.  To  many  women  and  men 
who  have  been  sexually  harassed,  the 
possibility  of  the  respondent  talking  to 
the  media  has  become  another  poten- 
tial retaliation  which  they  must  weigh 
before  making  a formal  complaint. 

The  more  positive  side  of  the  pub- 
licity is  that  it  helped  to  publicize  the 
existence  of  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Office  and  the  University’s  commitment 
to  deal  seriously  with  allegations  of 
sexual  harassment.  One  young  woman, 
an  undergraduate,  who  was  eligible  to 
make  a formal  complaint,  summed  up 
this  new  awareness  when  she  said  to 
me: 

“The  case  about  the  professor  in  the 
Hart  House  swimming  pool  made  a lot 
of  us  realize  that  you  don’t  have  to  put 
up  with  sexual  harassment,  with  sex- 
ual stuff  that  makes  you  scared  or  un- 


comfortable. It’s  not  just  part  of  get- 
ting an  education  — it’s  wrong  and  I 
know  that  now.” 

I think  the  fear  of  publicity  did  re- 
sult in  less  use  of  the  office  than  we 
might  have  expected  in  the  second  year. 
The  experience  of  other  Sexual  Har- 
assment Offices  is  that  use  of  the  of- 
fice steadily  increases  over  the  first  few 
years  of  operation.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  (March  1990),  the 
effects  of  the  publicity  were  beginning 
to  wear  off  and  there  was  a noticeable 
increase  in  the  use  of  the  office. 

iv)  Policy  Revision 

In  September  1989,  the  University 
Affairs  Board  of  Governing  Council 
appointed  a Sexual  Harassment  Pol- 
icy Review  Committee,  chaired  by  Jac- 
queline Wolf,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  Committee  could  submit  a revised 
policy  to  the  University  Affairs  Board 
by  the  spring  of  1990.  When  it  became 
clear  that  the  timetable  was  too  short, 
the  University  Affairs  Board  extended 
the  current  policy  until  December  31, 
1990.  The  University  of  Toronto  Fac- 
ulty Association  has  also  established  a 
committee  to  address  revisions  to  the 
policy.  I have  met  several  times  with 
both  committees.  The  University’s 
policy  is  being  carefully  and  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  I am  confident  that  at 
the  end  of  this  process  the  University 
will  have  a strengthened  policy.  In  my 
first  Annual  Report  I detailed  a num- 
ber of  areas  which  I felt  needed  to  be 
reviewed.  The  experience  of  the  past 
year  and  a half  has  not  changed  those 
views. 

v)  Codes  of  Behaviour  on 
Non-academic  Matters 

Over  the  past  18  months  I have  dealt 
with  four  situations  in  which  it  would 
have  been  most  appropriate  to  proceed 
under  a Code  of  Behaviour  on  Non- 
academic  Matters.  For  a variety  of  com- 
plicated reasons,  these  four  situations, 
all  of  which  had  an  element  of  sexual 
harassment  in  them,  would  have  been 
more  appropriately  and  more  efficiently 
dealt  with  through  administrative 
action  under  such  a code.  Unfortu- 
nately, none  of  the  areas  had  yet 
adopted  a Code  of  Non-Academic  Be- 
haviour. Only  Scarborough,  University 
and  Innis  Colleges  and  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  have 
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adopted  such  codes.  Erindale  College 
has  developed  a code  which  is  expected 
to  go  to  Governing  Council  in  Septem- 
ber 1990. 1 urge  all  other  colleges,  fac- 
ulties, institutes,  etc.  to  develop  a Code 
of  Behaviour  for  Non-Academic  Mat- 
ters as  soon  as  possible.  The  above 
mentioned  codes  can  serve  as  excellent 
examples  for  other  areas  within  the 
University. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Sexual  Harassment  Office  is 
now  a well-established  part  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  use  of  the 
office  over  the  past  two  and  a half  years 
indicates  the  need  for  a Sexual  Har- 
assment Policy  and  the  belief  that  the 
University  is  serious  about  establish- 
ing an  environment  free  of  sexual 
harassment. 

The  success  of  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Policy  is  a testimony  to  the  hard 
work  and  support  of  many  people  on 
the  University  of  Toronto’s  three  cam- 
puses. It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Officer  to  survive 
this  busy  and  stressful  job  without  such 
a network  of  support.  I would  like  to 
thank  all  of  those  people  who  have 
worked  with  me  and  single  out  a few 
of  them  for  a special  thanks:  Joan  Foley, 
Provost;  Lois  Reimer,  Status  of  Women 
Officer;  Suzie  Scott,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  Toronto  Fac- 
ulty Association;  Bob  Shantz,  Co-ordi- 
nator  of  the  Chaplins’  Association; 
Rosemarie  Harrop,  Sam  Minsky,  Chris 
Cunningham  and  Derk  Pierik,  media- 
tors; Helen  Rosenthal,  Chair  of  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Hearing  Panel; 
Susan  Addario,  Personal  Safety  Aware- 
ness Officer;  the  staff  and  executive  of 
the  GSU,  APUS,  SAC,  UTSA,  UTFA, 
and  the  Women’s  Studies  Programme. 

In  early  March  1990, 1 notified  Presi- 
dent Connell  that  when  my  contract 
ended  on  September  6,  1990,  I would 
be  leaving  this  position.  This  has  been 
an  exhausting  and  challenging  job. 
After  a long  holiday  I will  be  moving 
to  Ottawa  where  I will  begin  work  on 
a book  on  sexual  harassment.  I wish 
my  successor  well  and  hope  the  expe- 
rience will  be  as  rewarding  for  her  as 
it  has  been  for  me. 

September  4,  1990 

Nancy  L.  Adamson,  Ph.D. 

Sexual  Harassment  Officer 
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UrLaini  arcLaeology  reveals 
a Li t of  college  Ikistory 

BY  GAY  ABBATE 


In  1820,  when  it  was  built  in  the  forested  hin- 
terland west  of  the  town  of  York,  Gore  Vale 
was  the  country  home  of  a wealthy  merchant 
and  his  sister.  Over  the  next  century,  the 
residence  would  be  transformed  many  times  — 
into  a sanatorium,  a psychiatric  convalescent  home 
and,  in  its  final  days,  a community  centre  and 
boys'  club.  At  one  time,  the  house  belonged  to 
Trinity  College.  What  remains  of  Gore  Vale  today 
lies  buried  beneath  metres  of  soil  in  Trinity-Bell- 
woods  Park. 

A team  of  archaeologists  from  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Resource  Centre  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Edu- 
cation began  excavating  the  site  of  the  former 
house  in  May  with  the  help  of  school  children 
and  seniors.  The  park  is  between  Queen  and 
Dundas  Sts.  just  east  of  Ossington  Ave.  The  proj- 
ect will  continue  for  two  more  years. 


The  original  owner  of  Gore  Vale  was  Dun- 
can Cameron,  a merchant  and  secretary 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  purchased 
the  property,  then  mainly  woods,  in  1819  and 
the  following  year  built  the  first  brick  house  in 
the  west  end  of  York,  next  to  a creek.  Cameron 
called  his  house  Gore  Vale,  after  the  name  by 
which  the  estate  was  known:  Gore  in  honour  of 
Sir  Francis  Gore,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper 
Canada  from  1806  to  1817,  and  Vale  for  the  deep 
valley  which  then  ran  through  the  property. 

The  house  changed  hands  several  times  after 
Duncan's  death  but  remained  a private  family 
residence  until  1900  when  it  was  sold  to  Leslie 
Keeley,  an  American  doctor  who  called  himself 
the  "discoverer  of  the  double  chloride  of  gold 


cure  for  inebriety  and  narcotic  diseases."  He 
converted  the  house  into  the  Keeley  Institute  — 
a sanatorium  for  men  and  women  who  could 
afford  his  treatment. 

Keeley  sold  Gore  Vale  in  1905  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege for  a student  residence.  At  the  time,  the  college 
was  located  southwest  of  the  site  on  land  subdi- 
vided from  the  original  Gore  Vale  estate.  The 
house  was  renamed  Trinity  House  although  un- 
officially it  was  known  as  Jag  House  — a refer- 
ence to  the  colloquial  term  of  the  period  for  an 
inebriated  person.  Intending  to  move  to  the 
U of  T campus,  the  college  sold  all  its  property 
to  the  City  of  Toronto  in  1912  for  a park  but  re- 
tained possession  until  1919;  the  outbreak  of  war 
delayed  construction  of  its  new  quarters.  During 


the  war,  Gore  Vale  became  a psychiatric  hospital 
for  veterans.  In  1923  the  city  leased  it  to  the 
Kiwanis  Club  for  a community  centre  and  three 
years  later  demolished  it  to  enlarge  the  park. 

Artifacts  found  on  the  site  are  not  of  great 
monetary  value  but  are  important  in  re- 
constructing life  in  the  early  days  of  York, 
says  Carole  Stimmell,  the  project's  archaeologi- 
cal information  officer. 

Among  the  more  interesting  discoveries  is  a 
section  of  a page  from  the  Daily  Star  newspaper 
of  about  70  years  ago.  One  side  is  a story  about  a 
car  accident;  the  other  is  a poem  about  a reluc- 
tant worm.  Excavators  have  also  found  clay  and 
limestone  marbles  and  pieces  of  lead  toy  soldiers, 
both  from  the  turn  of  the  century,  hair  combs 
and  parts  of  smoke  pipes  from  the  mid-to-late 
1800s,  a 1940  bracelet  and  Italian  coins  from  1941, 
a 1912  arabic  coin  made  into  jewellery  and  a me- 
dicinal bottle  from  about  1880  with  the  original 
contents  engraved  on  it  — Dr.  Chase's  Syrup  Lin- 
seed & Turpentine.  The  most  common  items 
found  to  date  are  coins,  coal,  square-shaped  nails 
from  100  years  ago,  window  glass,  slate  roof  tiles, 
bottles  and  animal  remains. 

Gore  Vale  was  a three-storey  brick  house  with 
a wide  verandah  across  the 
front  but  its  exact  dimen- 
sions are  not  known.  Fur- 
ther excavation  may  reveal 
its  size  as  well  as  evidence 
of  other  smaller  structures 
on  the  estate  — icehouses, 
for  example.  Already  ex- 
posed is  part  of  the  base- 
ment fireplace  and  a privy. 

Stimmell  said  she  ex- 
pects digging  near  the  pe- 
rimeter of  the  house  site 
will  uncover  Indian  arti- 
facts from  as  far  back  as 
5,000  years  ago.  Centuries 
before  European  settle- 
ment, native  groups  in- 
habited the  Gore  Vale  area 
attracted  by  the  stream  — 
a source  of  food  and  trans- 
portation. ♦ 
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GREG  HOLMAN 


Profile 


by  Karina  Dahlin 


The  Designer 


ON  THE 

Koffler 

Centre, 

marked 


third  floor  of  the 
Student  Services 
behind  the  door 
Wardrobe-Design, 
reigns  Martha  Mann,  head  of 
design  for  the  Graduate 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama. 
The  place  is  cluttered  with 
dress  forms,  period  costumes, 
sewing  machines,  old  furni- 
ture and  props  that  help  give 
life  to  a play.  They  are  the  kind 
of  things  you  want  to  touch, 
try  on  and  wear  in  a giddy  af- 
ternoon of  abandon. 

The  chaos  is  deceptive. 
Mann,  one  of  Canada's  promi- 
nent costume  and  set  design- 
ers, thinks  in  a highly  organ- 
ized fashion.  So  quick  and  pre- 
cise are  her  answers  that  I am 
out  of  the  surrounding  jumble 


before  I have  time  to  take  it  < 


all  in,  let  alone  try  it  all  on.  < 

The  drama  centre  stages  its  < 
productions  at  the  Robert  Gill  J 
Theatre  in  the  Koffler  centre 
and  at  the  Studio  on  Glen  Morris  St. 
This  season  Mann  is  responsible  for  the 
design  of  two  works  at  the  Gill:  The  Sea 
Gull  by  Anton  Chekhov  and  It's  Noth- 
ing Serious  by  Luigi  Pirandello  (with 
fellow  designer  Minda  Johnson).  Mann 
also  supervises  student  and  visiting  de- 
signers and  teaches  half  a day  a week  at 
the  Ontario  College  of  Art. 

People  who  stay  home  and  watch  TV 
may  be  just  as  familiar  with  Mann's  work 
as  those  who  go  to  University  plays. 
Mann  was  costume 
director  of  the  two 
"Anne  of  Green 
Gables”  series  and 
"Glory  Enough  For 
All,"  the  mini-series 
about  the  discovery 
of  insulin.  She  has  won  three  Gemini 
Awards  for  costume  design,  no  mean 
accomplishment  given  that  the  Gem- 
inis  are  only  four  years  old.  The  prizes 
from  the  Academy  of  Canadian  Cinema 
& Television  recognize  excellence  in  TV 
production  and  are  presented  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Nominations  this  year  will 
likely  include  "Road  to  Avonlea,"  but 
Mann  will  not  tempt  fate  by  speculat- 
ing on  whether  she  will  get  another 
Gemini  for  her  mantelpiece. 

Storage  space,  not  statues,  is  what  she 
really  needs.  The  centre  has  hundreds 


Storage  space, 
not  statues,  is  what 
she  really  needs. 


of  costumes.  Many  of  them  are  kept  at 
Hart  House  and  have  to  be  shuttled  back 
and  forth  to  the  Koffler  centre.  Some- 
times staff  members  arrange  rummage 
sales  but  inevitably  they  will  miss  items 
that  were  sold.  When  they  need  a cer- 
tain outfit,  they  may  make  it  themselves. 
Otherwise,  says  Mann,  "we  rent,  bor- 
row, beg  or  steal"  as  other  theatres  with 
meagre  budgets  do. 

Mann  has  discovered  something  cu- 
rious about  voluntary  helpers.  They 
come  in  waves.  Two  or 
three  years  ago, 
people  were  falling 
over  each  other  to 
work  backstage.  Then 
they  disappeared.  "1 
assume  they  went  to 
play  racquet  ball,"  Mann  remarks.  Per- 
haps the  craze  has  peaked  because  vol- 
unteers have  started  to  appear  again. 

A native  of  Toronto,  Mann,  51,  stud- 
ied with  Robert  Gill  at  Hart  House,  an 
outstanding  teacher  of  theatre  who 
insisted  on  professional  attitudes  from 
staff  and  students.  After  a variety  of  jobs, 
including  the  rearing  of  two  children, 
Mann  returned  to  U of  T in  1973  as 
designer  at  the  Hart  House  Theatre.  Her 
work  outside  the  University  continues 
and,  one  hopes,  her  peers'  recognition 
of  her  talent  as  well. 
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The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Reference  Library  presents 


The  Fredelle  Maynard 
Annual  Memorial  Lecture 


Sheila  Pennington  Ph.D 

Psychotherapist,  Counsellor,  and 
Author  of 

Healing  Yourself:  Understanding  How 
the  Mind  Can  Heal  the  Body 

(McGraw  Hil!  Ryerson) 


BEYON 


ASKS: 


DISCOVERING 

YOU1IBTRUTH 


A look  at  how  being  honest 

with  yourself  can  improve  your  health 


Friday  October  19, 1990 

7:30  P.M.  at  789  Yonge  Street 

Room  D,  main  floor  ADMISSION  FREE 
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MINA  CAFE 

401 


A pleasant  change 


A little  of  the  Continent  in  Chinatown 


Mon  - Fri  7 am -9  pm 
Sat  9 am -9  pm 
Sunday  Brunch  10:30  am -3  pm 


401  Spadina  Avenue 
(%  block  south  of  College) 
340-6383 


GRADUATES  CLUB 
OF  TORONTO 


Founded  1964 


A non-profit  singles  club 
for  graduates. 
Regular  fortnightly  dances 
and  other  social  events. 


Enquiries: 

J.  Erson 
(416)  626-5520 


1990  Alexander  Lectures 


John  Fraser 

Professor  of  English,  Dalhousie  University 

Nihilism,  Modernism,  and  Value 


Monday,  Oct.  15 
Tuesday,  Oct.  16 
Wednesday,  Oct.  1 7 
Thursday,  Oct.  18 


Substantiality 

Cold  White  Peaks  and  Snug  Foothills 
Powers  of  Style 
Being  There  Together 


4:30  p.m..  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King's  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 


m 
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Are  you  having  difficulty  knowing 
which  photocopier  Is  best  for  you? 


Call  Office  Services  Photocopy  Consulting/Management  Services 


As  part  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  our  service  was  developed  with  the  interests 
of  the  University  departments  in  mind.  We'll  meet  to  discuss  your  requirements, 
recommend  suitable  equipment,  arrange  leases/rentals,  installation  and  train- 
ing. After  installation,  service  and  supplies  are  monitored  by  our  consultant. 
Methods  to  charge  others  who  use  your  photocopier  can  also  be  arranged. 


For  your  free  consultation  before  you  purchase,  lease  or  rent  a photocopier  call: 

Office  Services  Photocopy  Consulting/Management  Service 

at  978-8915 

Other  Office  Services  are: 

Temporary  Personnel,  Copy  Cat  Duplicating,  Specialized  Mail,  Mail  Metering 
and  Sorting,  Banting  and  Medical  Sciences  Photocopy  Centres. 


GET  DIZZY 
AFTER  DINNER 


The  Jazz  Scene 

Weeknights:  10  p.m. 
Saturdays:  6a.m.  — Noon/ 
7p.m.  — 10p.m. 


Non  commercial  Radio 

[9u  i i r i 
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Everywhere  at  once 

BY  GAY  ABBATE 


The  University  celebrates  its  diversity 
in  Mississauga,  Toronto  and  Scarborough 


Scenes  of 
U of  T Days 


past: 

for  a list  of 


events  see 

x 

Q. 

_J 

1 pages 

oc 

_J 

I 14  and  15 


For  the  first  time  since  its  inception 
five  years  ago,  the  University  will 
celebrate  U of  T Day  with  open 
houses  and  activities  on  the  three  main 
campuses  on  the  same  day,  Oct.  13.  Fes- 
tivities on  the  St.  George  campus  begin 
at  10  a.m.  and  end  at  4 p.m.  A free  shuttle 
bus  will  provide  transportation  around 
the  downtown  campus. 

Erindale  College's  Carnival  Day  runs 
from  12:30  to  4 p.m.  Events  include  a 
family  barbecue,  magicians  and  face  paint- 
ing for  children  and  a giant  garage  sale 
for  adults.  There  will  be  a reception  for 
graduates  of  honoured  years  in  the  Blind 
Duck  Pub  at  7 p.m. 

At  Scarborough  College  activities  begin 
at  10  a.m.  and  end  at  3 p.m.  Planned  ac- 
tivities focus  on  the  environment:  na- 
ture walks,  displays  on  the  Rouge  Valley 
and  a "poetree"  competition.  Pony  rides, 
clowns,  magicians  and  hay  rides  will  en- 
tertain children  and  adults. 

This  year  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  will 
showcase  the  latest  medical  advances  in 
40  displays.  An  exhibit  will  commemo- 
rate the  discovery  of  insulin  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  1920s.  Panels  of  experts 
will  discuss  issues  relating  to  diabetes, 
lung  transplantation,  breast  cancer  and 
drug  and  alcohol  addiction.  Medicine  will 
also  host  an  alumni  breakfast  at  9 a.m. 

The  Big  Top  — a large  blue  and  white 
T-shaped  tent  on  the  front  campus 
— will  be  the  hub  of  this  year's 
activities  downtown.  Under  one  roof 
visitors  can  rest,  have  refreshments,  be 
entertained  by  a student  band,  obtain 
information  about  the  day's  events,  watch 
aerobic,  dance  and  karate  demonstrations 
and  celebrate  the  University's  cultural 
diversity  at  a multicultural  fair.  The  chil- 
dren's fair  — also  in  the  hospitality  tent 
— will  expose  young  people  to  scien- 
tific experiments  and  fitness. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  will  hold 
Arts  & Science  Saturday  in  Hart  House 
from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  It  will  include 
four  intriguing  lectures  by  U of  T fac- 
ulty: Kissing  Bugs  Killed  Charles  Darwin; 
Global  Warming:  Is  it  Inevitable?;  Gas, 
Hot  Air  & Politicians;  and  Romance  in 
the  Forbidden  Zone. 

There  will  be  a variety  of  attractions 
at  the  campus  libraries:  a Winston  Chur- 
chill exhibition  at  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare 
Book  Library;  a photograph  contest  at 
the  Robarts  Library;  clowns  and  face  paint- 
ing at  the  Sigmund  Samuel  Library;  and 
a treasure  hunt  at  the  Fisher,  Robarts,  Sig- 
mund Samuel,  Science  & Medicine,  Earth 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Libraries. 

The  Faculty  of  Social  Work  will  host  a 
forum  on  sexual  assault  with  lectures  and 
workshops  on  child  abuse,  rape  trauma 
and  wife  assault 

Visitors  to  the  St.  George  campus  can 
learn  about  conserving  Canada's  natural 
resources  at  the  Earth  Sciences  Centre, 


discover  the  latest  in  artificial  intelligence 
at  the  Sandford  Fleming  Building,  attend 
play  rehearsals  at  the  newly  renovated 
University  College  Playhouse  and, 
weather  permitting,  do  some  sky  gazing 
at  the  Department  of  Astronomy's  on- 
campus  observatory. 

Guests  can  also  learn  how  to  make 
their  own  tablets  at  the  Faculty  of  Phar- 
macy, visit  a display  of  antique  school- 
books at  the  Institute  of  Child  Study,  learn 
about  the  GST  at  a Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment business  seminar,  attend  the  un- 
veiling ceremony  of  Victoria  College's 
newly  restored  inscription  "The  Truth 
Shall  Make  You  Free",  visit  displays  of 
African-Caribbean  culture  at  New  Col- 
lege and  learn  how  to  plant  seedlings  at 
a Faculty  of  Forestry  demonstration. 

Everyone  can  test  their  athletic  prow- 
ess against  past  and  current  Olympians 
Bill  Crothers,  Steve  Ferraday  and  Michael 
Smith  at  the  Alumni  Fun  Challenge.  This 
year,  the  traditional  Homecoming  foot- 
ball game  will  be  the  evening  before 
U of  T Day.  The  Varsity  Blues  play  the 
McMaster  Marauders  in  Varsity  Stadium 
at  7 p.m. 

The  Homecoming  parade  will  leave 
Devonshire  Place  at  11:30  a.m.  and  fol- 
low the  traditional  Queen's  Park  Cres.- 
University  Ave.  route,  returning  to  the 
campus  by  King's  College  Road  for  the 
judging  and  presentation  of  trophies  for 
best  floats.  The  president's  reception  for 
graduates  of  1970, 1975, 1980  and  1985 
will  be  in  the  hospitality  tent  at  6 p.m. 
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ATHLETICS  & RECREATION 

Athletics  and  recreation  staff  will  be 
available  in  the  Big  Top  to  provide  in- 
formation on  department  programs  in 
fitness,  "lifestrides"  instruction,  intercol- 
legiate sports,  recreation  and  the  U of  T 
Sport  Sciences  Centre.  There  will  also 
be  demonstrations  of  aerobics,  dance, 
karate  and  kendo  in  the  Big  Top.  Tours 
of  the  Athletic  Centre  at  55  Harbord  Street 
will  run  at  10:30,  11  and  11:30  a.m.  The 
Big  Top  and  55  Harbord  Street 

ARCHITECTURE 

A celebration  of  100  years  of  architec- 
ture and  25  years  of  landscape  design. 
Visitors  will  be  welcome  to  explore  ex- 
hibits such  as  a retrospective  of  student 
archival  drawings  from  1915  to  the  pres- 
ent. There  will  also  be  slide  shows,  de- 
monstrations of  a state-of-the-art  envi- 
ronmental 3-D  computer  simulation  lab 
and  guided  tours  of  the  design  studios. 
230  College  St. 

ARTS  & SCIENCE  SATURDAY 

Representatives  of  the  nine  arts  and  sci- 
ence colleges  and  over  30  departments 
will  offer  information,  displays,  lectures 
and  special  events  highlighting  the  pro- 
grams, facilities,  research  and  student 
services  of  the  faculty.  U of  T colleges 
will  provide  information  on  all  aspects 
of  student  life  including  tours  of  resi- 
dences. 

Lectures: 

11  a.m. 


Everywhere  at  once 


12  p.m. 

1 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

Hart  House 


Kissing  Bugs  Killed 
Charles  Darwin 
Global  Warming:  Is  it 
Inevitable? 

Gas,  Hot  Air  and  Politicians 
Romance  in  the  Forbidden  Zone 


THE  BIG  TOP 

Located  on  King's  College  Circle,  the  Big 
Top  will  be  the  entertainment  centre  of 
U of  T Day.  Among  the  attractions  will 
be  the  children's  fair.  As  well,  there  will 
be  a barbecue  and  other  refreshments; 
demonstrations  of  aerobics,  dance,  ka- 
rate and  kendo;  information  on  personal 
safety  and  crime  pre- 
vention; information 
on  student  clubs  and 
continuing  education 
courses.  Front  campus 


CAMPUS  TOURS 

Enjoy  a free  walking  tour 
of  Canada's  largest  uni- 
versity. Victorian  architecture,  peaceful 
courtyards  and  the  campus  ghost  await 
you.  Meet  at  11  a.m.  or  1 p.m.  on  the 
front  steps  of  Simcoe  Hall.  27  King’s 
College  Circle 

CHILDREN'S  FAIR 

The  fair  will  expose  children  to  the 
wonder  of  scientific  experiments  and  the 


Dentistry: 
clinics,  labs 
classrooms 


fun  of  fitness  through  recreational  ac- 
tivities and  games.  The  power  of  the 
imagination  will  be  explored  through 
mimes,  participatory  storytelling  and 
songs  performed  by  Dr.  Bandoli’s  The- 
atre of  Joy,  Energy  & Intelligence,  Nancy 
Ward,  a children's  songwriter  and  per- 
former, and  folksinger  Jeff  White.  The 
Big  Top 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

See  a demonstration  of  Musicland,  a 
computer  program  that  helps  musically 
inexperienced  people  discover  and  en- 
joy music  composition.  There  will  also 
be  a demonstration  of  Build  a Bird,  an 
educational  computer  game  that  expo- 
ses children  to  environmental  issues 
through  exploration  and  experimenta- 
tion as  they  attempt  to  build  a viable 
bird.  Sand  ford  Fleming  Building 

CONTINUING  STUDIES 

The  School  of  Continuing  Studies  offers 
a wide  range  of  non-degree  courses  and 
programs  to  meet  both  the  intellectual 
and  professional  needs  of  adults.  Bro- 
chures on  all  its  programs 
will  be  available  and  con- 
tinuing studies  staff  will 
be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions.  The  Big  Top 


tors  will  have  the  opportunity  to  explore 
clinics,  laboratories  and  classrooms  and 
ask  questions  of  students  and  staff.  24 
Edward  St. 

EDUCATION 

Prospective  students  are  invited  to  attend 
the  application  information  sessions  and 
workshops  on  teacher  education  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  Technology  for 
Enhancing  Learning 
Centre  whose  purpose  is 
to  encourage  the  use  of 
technology  in  education 
will  have  an  open  house. 

371  Bloor  St.  W. 


lings.  Receive  a living  jack  pine  seedling 
and  a packet  of  tree  seeds.  Lend  a hand 
in  creating  a painted  forest  on  a mural. 
Visit  the  beaver  and  other  wildlife  in  the 
courtyard.  Learn  about  stumping  the  ter- 
mite. 'Pry  forest  planning  using  computer 
technology.  Ask  about  the  undergradu- 
ate curriculum.  See  the  research  facili- 
ties. Talk  with  students.  Buy  some  sou- 
venirs and  enjoy  refreshments.  Earth 
Sciences  Centre 

GEOLOGY 

Learn  about  the  great  variety  of  topics 
studied  by  earth  scientists  in  the 
Department  of  Geology.  Bring  in  your 
rock,  mineral  and  fossil  specimens  and 
watch  how  identifications  can  be  done 
via  computer.  Demonstrations  on  plate 
tectonics  and  the  structure  of  the  ocean 
bottom  will  illustrate  how  earth  sciences 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  lives.  A few  other 
attractions:  panning  for  gold  and  view- 
ing magnificent  footage  of  volcanic 
eruptions  captured  on  videotape.  Noon 
to  4 p.m.  Earth  Sciences  Centre 

GRADUATE  STUDIES 

At  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  dis- 
play, admission  and  program  informa- 
tion, research  news  and  cap  and  gown 
display  will  all  be  featured.  Children  be- 
come honorary  graduate  students  com- 
plete with  diplomas.  Hart  House 


DENTISTRY 

Open  house  at  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Dentistry  will  give 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  experience 
what  it's  like  to  perform  dental  proce- 
dures. There  will  be  high  speed  drills, 
mannequin  heads  and  other  equipment 
available  so  that  anyone  can  see  what  is 
involved  in  using  a mirror  and  a drill  to 
remove  decay  from  teeth.  Areas  of  re- 
search in  which  dentistry  is  playing  a 
major  role  will  also  be  highlighted.  Visi- 


ENGINEERING 

Every  department  in  the 
faculty  — aerospace, 
biomedical,  chemical, 
civil,  electrical,  engineer- 
ing science,  geo-engineering,  industrial, 
mechanical,  and  metallurgy  and  mate- 
rials science  — will  be  open.  Visitors  can 
fly  a flight  simulator,  see  a voice-con- 
trolled robot  arm,  learn  about  exciting 
new  developments  in  biomaterials  and 
ask  questions  about  the  programs  and 
work  at  the  faculty.  35  St.  George  St. 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Carnival  Day,  sponsored  by  the  Erindale 
College  Alumni  Association,  will  feature 
a family  barbecue,  campus  tours,  a giant 
garage  sale  and  face  painting  and  magi- 
cians for  children.  The  daytime  program 
starts  at  12  noon  and  ends  at  4 p.m.  In 
the  evening  the  Blind  Duck  Pub  will  fea- 
ture popular  music  with  Pat  Hewitt  from 
■8  p.m.  to  1 a.m.  Advance  tickets  are  $7. 
Mississauga  Road  N. 

FORESTRY 

Try  your  hand  at  planting  tree  seed- 


Humanities: 

projects, 

graphics, 

illustrations 


HOMECOMING 
PARADE 

Sponsored  by  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative 
Council,  the  parade  fea- 
tures exciting  and  colour- 
ful floats  created  by 
student  groups  on  cam- 
pus. The  parade  will  be- 
gin at  10  a.m.,  run  along 
University  Ave.  and 
Queen's  Park  Cres.  and 
finish  up  on  the  front  campus  around 
12:30  p.m. 

HUMANITIES  FAIR 

U of  T is  home  to  an  impressive  number 
of  major  research  projects  in  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences.  Highlights  of 
these  projects  will  be  displayed  through 
illustrations  and  graphics.  Researchers  will 
be  on  hand  to  discuss  current  works. 
Robarts  Library 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

The  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  will 
offer  presentations  by  its  graduates  who 
are  working  in  the  fields  of  labor  rela- 
tions and  human  resources.  The  program 
will  be  of  interest  to  people  wishing  to 
learn  more  about  career  opportunities  in 
this  dynamic  and  growing  area.  Individ- 
ual counselling  and  displays  will  also  be 
available.  Plan  to  visit  from  1 to  4 p.m. 
123  St.  George  St. 


EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 

Toronto  School  of  Theology 

presents 


PROFESSOR  JOHN  B.  COBB,  JR. 

Claremont  Theological  School 

"Critical  Issues  for  Religious  Faith  — 
Reflections  of  a Process  Theologian " 

Thursday,  October  18, 1990 
7:30  p.m. 

Emmanuel  College  Lecture  Hall 
75  Queen's  Park  Crescent 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1K7 

Everyone  is  welcome  to  attend  the  lecture 


UTCS  MICRO  MAINTENANCE 

The  University  of  Toronto  Computing  Services  offers  annual 
onsite  or  depot  maintenance  contracts  for  ALL  brands  of  IBM 
PCs,  PC  clones,  and  Apple  Macintosh  micros.  Hundreds  of 
users  have  already  selected  our  full  value  service.  Here’s  why: 

• We’re  on  campus.  We  can  respond  quickly  to  service  calls 
(usually  within  4 hours). 

• Our  rates  are  competitive. 

• If  it  turns  out  your  problems  aren’t  hardware  related,  we’ll 
put  you  in  touch  with  other  UTCS  support  groups. 

• For  the  Apple  Macintosh  our  onsite  maintenance  is  the 
same  price  as  AppleCare  depot  maintenance. 

• On  campus  maintenance  contracts  are  not  subject  to  PST 
or  GST  (if  it  ever  arrives). 

For  more  information  or  a quotation,  call 
Kam  Mark  (978-5050) 

Anatole  Bakumenko  (978-6486) 
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INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  STUDY 

Let  the  children  take  you  on  a tour  of 
their  building  and  a display  of  antique 
schoolbooks  and  children's  literature.  Be- 
ginning at  2 p.m.  there  will  be  a presen- 
tation given  by  faculty  member  Prof.  Ken 
Weber  on  special  education.  45  Walmer 
Road 

LIBRARIES 

Robarts  — Videotapes  from  the  Univer- 
sity archives;  an  exhibition  on  how  books 
are  preserved;  and  a display  to  celebrate 
International  Literacy  Year.  130  St.  George 
St. 

Thomas  Fisher  — An  exhibition  of  first 
edition  books  by  and  about  Winston 
Churchill.  120  St.  George  St. 


Sigmund  Samuel  — Let 
your  kids  take  in  the  fun 
at  the  HyperCard  Fair; 
face  painting,  Bubbles 
the  Clown,  animal  bal- 
loons and  the  ever 
popular  children's  art 
competition  will  make 
repeat  appearances.  9 King's  College  Circle 


Medicine: 
the  latest 
in  research 


Science  & Medicine  — AIDS  display.  9 
King's  College  Circle 

Have  your  portrait  done  by  caricaturist 
Jenny  Gollins.  And  don't  miss  the  sou- 
venir sales. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  Faculty  of  Management  is  featuring 
business  seminars  on  Interest  Rates  and 
Financial  Markets,  12  noon  to  12:45  p.m.; 
video  profile  on  the  MBA  program  by 
the  director  of  the  program,  1 to  2 p.m; 
GST:  A Good  Idea  Gone  Sour  Tax,  2 to 
2:45  p.m.  There  will  also  be  videos  of 
the  MBA  executive  program  and  full-time 
MBA  orientation  program.  246  Bloor 
St.  W. 

MCLUHAN  PROGRAM 

The  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  & 
Technology  will  hold  an  exhibit  of  new 
technologies  for  the  arts  at  Hart  House. 
Demonstrating  the  program's  interest  in 
fostering  the  use  of  technology,  a new 
breed  of  artists-engineers  have  pro- 
duced several  interactive  pieces  involv- 
ing sound  synthesis,  computer  anima- 
tion, biofeedback  systems  and  robotics. 
Hart  House 

MEDICINE 

Forty  departments  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  are  featuring  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  in  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  Starting  at  10:30  a.m.  a series 
of  panel  discussions  is  planned  on  top- 
ics including  multi -organ  transplants  and 
drug  and  alcohol  problems.  Professors 
and  students  from  medicine  and  nurs- 


ing will  battle  it  out  in  a tug-of-war  on 
King's  College  Circle  at  3 p.m. 

Panel  discussions: 

10:30  a.m.  Diabetes 

11:30  a.m.  Transplantation 

12:30p.m.  Breast  Cancer 

1:30  p.m.  Drug  and  Alcohol 

Addiction:  Psychosocial 
and  Biological  Indicators 
A special  exhibit  commemorating  the  dis- 
covery of  insulin  at  U of  T will  be  un- 
veiled at  9:45  a.m.  in  the  lobby.  Medical 
Sciences  Building 

MEDIEVAL  STUDIES 

Activities  at  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Stud- 
ies will  include  a working  scriptorium 
demonstrating  the  book  arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages  including  calligraphy  and 
illumination  and  a work- 
shop producing  free  book- 
marks  with  your  name  in 
the  script  of  your  choice. 
Try  samplings  of  food  and 
drink  made  from  medie- 
val recipes  while  enjoying 
a live  performance  of  me- 
dieval music.  A raffle  will 
be  held  for  a gold  leaf  on  vellum  facsim- 
ile page  from  a 12th-century  manuscript. 
39  Queen's  Park  Cres.  E. 

MUSIC 

Music's  open  house  will  highlight  build- 
ing tours,  open  rehearsals  in  Walter  Hall 
and  a band  reading  with  students  and 
professors.  Throughout  the  day  visitors 
can  browse  through  the  music  library  and 
take  in  student-conducted  tours  of  the 
electronic  music  and  percussion  studios. 
A special  concert  by  faculty  members  will 
be  held  in  Walter  Hall  from  7 to  8 p.m. 
Edward  Johnson  Building . 

NEW  COLLEGE 

There  will  be  tours  throughout  the  day, 
displays  of  African/Caribbean  culture  and 
history  and  hands-on 
demonstrations  in  the 
computer,  phonetics 
and  writing  labs.  The 
Women's  Studies  Pro- 
gramme display  will 
also  be  a feature  of  the 
open  house;  all  till  3 
p.m.  40  Willcocks  St. 


tions  and  answer  questions.  1 1 King's 
College  Road,  room  1 04 

PHARMACY 

Learn  how  to  fill  a prescription  and 
make  your  own  tablets.  Displays  will 
address  drug  abuse  and  over-the-counter 
medication.  Counsellors  will  be  available 
to  answer  questions  on  the  program  and 
admission  requirements.  19  Russell  St. 

PHYSICAL  & HEALTH 
EDUCATION 

Are  you  on  target?  To  achieve  a training 
effect  from  exercise  it  is  not  necessary 
to  work  in  the  "pain"  zone.  Visitors  to 
the  Warren  Stevens  Field  House,  from 
noon  to  4 p.m.,  will  discover  the  exer- 
cise intensity  required  to  keep  their  heart 
rate  within  a training  target  zone.  Other 
demonstrations  will  also  be  taking  place 
in  the  school's  biomechanics,  psychomo- 
tor learning  and  exercise  physiology  labs 
in  the  Warren  Stevens 
Building  on  the  second 
floor.  55  Harbord  St. 


New  College: 
displays, 
demonstrations 


ST.  MICHAEL  S 
COLLEGE 

St.  Michael’s  College  is 
featuring  two  perform- 
ances of  the  winner  of  the  undergradu- 
ate one-act  playwriting  contest.  Show 
times  are  2 and  4 p.m.  121  St.  Joseph  St. 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 

"Celebrating  the  environment"  is  the 
theme  of  Scarborough's  U of  T Day  ac- 
tivities and  will  feature  a nature  walk  at 
2 p.m.,  displays,  tours  of  the  campus 
buildings  and  a children's  fair.  Grade  7 
to  11  students  have  been  invited  to  enter 
the  "Poetree"  competition  by  writing 
poems  with  an  environmental  theme. 
There  will  be  an  ethnic  food  fair,  exhib- 
its, laboratory  demonstrations,  music, 
skits  and  fitness  displays.  All  this  from 
10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Alumni 
Pub  Night  in  The  Attic  is 
sponsored  by  the  Scarbor- 
ough Campus  Students 
Council  and  will  start  at 
8 p.m.  1265  Military  Trail 


Social  Work: 
a forum 
on  assault 


sentations  by  a panel  of  experts  from 
the  legal,  judicial,  medical  and  social 
work  fields.  A series  of  workshops  of 
interest  to  social  workers  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  held  starting  at  2 p.m.  at  246 
Bloor  St.  W.  They  include  Child  Sexual 
Abuse;  Parental  & Community  Response 
to  Familial  Sexual  Assault;  Violence 
against  Women  in  the  Home;  Therapy 
with  Offenders;  and  Personal  Safety 
Training.  Hart  House  Theatre  and  246  Bloor 
St.  W. 

SPORTS 

Men's  soccer  — Varsity  Blues  vs  Lauren- 
tian  Voyageursat  1 p.m.  Varsity  Stadium; 
Men's  Rugby  — Varsity  Blues  vs  Carleton 
Ravens  at  1 p.m.  Back  campus,  west  field. 

STATUS  OF  WOMEN  OFFICE 

From  rhetoric  to  reality:  promoting 
understanding,  opportunity  and  respect 
through  education  and  action.  Come  and 
meet  some  of  the  services 
and  organizations  that 
further  the  University's 
commitment  to  a learn- 
ing and  working  environ- 
ment that  is  safe,  fair,  ac- 
cessible and  welcoming 
to  all.  The  Big  Top 


ONTARIO  CENTRE  FOR  LARGE 
SCALE  COMPUTATION 

Visit  the  Cray  supercomputer,  one  of  the 
world's  fastest  computers.  This  unique 
computational  tool  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing tasks  of  unprecedented  scope  and 
complexity  such  as  creating  stunning  still 
images  and  video  animation  and  con- 
ducting an  investigation  into  the  struc- 
ture of  matter  at  the  atomic  and  nuclear 
level.  OCLSC's  computational  scientists 
will  be  on  hand  to  give  slide  and  video 
presentations,  workstation  demonstra- 


SHOPPING 

Book  sale  — no  book  over 
$2,  sponsored  by  Woodsworth  College 
33  St.  George  St.;  Souvenir  sale  — T-shirts, 
hats,  buttons  and  cards  Robarts  Library; 
UTWA  Gift  Shop  Simcoe  Hall  lobby;  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Book  Store  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre;  U of  T memorabilia 
The  Big  Top. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Faculty  of  Social  Work  will  present 
a day  of  discussions  about  sexual  assault. 
A public  forum  will  be  held  from  10  a.m. 
to  12:30  p.m.  in  the  Hart  House  The- 
atre. The  forum  will  begin  with  pre- 


TRANSPORTATION 

A shuttle  bus  will  run  on  the  St.  George 
campus  throughout  the  day,  sponsored 
by  the  UTAA.  Bus  stops  will  be  at  Con- 
vocation Hall,  the  Galbraith  Building,  the 
F,arth  Sciences  Centre,  Robarts  Library, 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  the  Faculty  of 
Music,  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  (every 
second  trip)  and  Victoria  and  St.  Michael's 
Colleges. 

U OF  T POLICE 

The  University  of  Toronto  Police  will 
feature  information  on  crime  prevention 
and  personal  safety.  Their  booth  in  the 
Big  Top  will  also  be  the  communications 
centre  for  "lost  children"  on  U of  T Day. 
The  Big  Top 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

University  College  will  be  highlighting 
several  of  the  interdisciplinary,  academic 
programs  that  are  housed  in  the  college. 
U of  T Day  will  also  be  the  occasion  to 
launch  a magnificent  book  detailing  the 
origins  of  the  college's  history  and  its 
building.  The  Drama  Programme  will  be 
holding  an  open  house  in  the  Helen 
Gardiner  Phelan  Playhouse  at  79A  St. 
George  St.  15  King's  College  Circle  and  79 A 
St.  George  St. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  the  unveil- 
ing ceremony  of  Victoria's  newly  restored 
inscription,  "The  Truth  Shall  Make  You 
Free,"  at  noon  in  the  foyer  of  Old  Vic. 
73  Queen's  Park  Cres. 


Free  Science  Lectures 

1990  Fall  Series  - Sundays  at  3 p.m. 

University  of  Toronto  Medical  Sciences  Auditorium 

(Queen's  Park  at  College  Street) 


October  14 

Things  to  see  and  do  in  the  dark 

David  Malin,  Anglo-Australian  Observatory 

October  21 

Cancer  and  chemicals:  how  does  risk 
assessment  evaluate  environmental  hazards? 

R.  Stephen  McColl,  University  of  Waterloo 

October  28 

Science  education:  is  anybody  out  there  serious? 

Bernard  J.  Shapiro,  Government  of  Ontario 

November  4 

The  secret  life  of  mushrooms 

Linda  M.  Kohn,  University  of  Toronto 

November  11 

The  origins  and  future  of  food  and  drugs 

Adrian  Forsyth,  Conservation  International 

November  18 

Leprosy  — from  the  Bible  to  biotechnology 

Jay  S.  Keystone,  University  of  Toronto 

November  25 

What  are  we  doing  to  our  atmosphere? 

Harold  1.  Schiff,  York  University 

Royal  Canadian  Institute 

bringing  science  to  Canadians  since  1849 

Call  928-2096  for  information 


MEDICINE, 
ETHICS 
AND  SOCIETY 


Tuesday 
October  9, 1990 
5:15  p.m. 


Tuesday 
October  16, 1990 
5:15  p.m. 


Tuesday 

October  23, 1990 
5:15  p.m. 


LOUIS  SIMINOVITCH 

Director,  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 
Institute,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
Medical  Geneticist,  University 
of  Toronto 

EDWARD  TURNER 

Professor  of  Psychiatry, 

University  of  Toronto 
Forensic  Psychiatrist, 

The  Clarke  Institute 

ABBYANN  LYNCH 

Director,  The  Westminster  Institute 
of  Ethics  and  Human  Relations 


A UNIVERSITY  SERMON  SERIES 
Trinity  College  Chapel 


6 Hoskin  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1H8 


The  Reverend  Kate  Merriman 
Chaplain 
978-3288 
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Return  of  The  Blue  and  White 

Still  peppy  after  all  these  years. 


by  Jane  Stirling 

reflecting  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  society  and  at  the  University  in  re- 
cent years,  U of  T's  official  song  is  now 
gender  neutral. 

The  Blue  and  White,  written  in  1908 
by  Claris  Edwin  Silcox  with  music  by 
Clayton  Bush,  has  been  updated  to  fit 
the  image  of  the  University  in  the  1990s, 
says  Professor  John  Beckwith  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Music.  The  new 
version  will  be  sung  at 
the  alumni  Homecom- 
ing reception  on  U of  T 
Day  Oct.  13. 

Beckwith,  who  was 
a member  of  the  com- 
mittee overseeing  the 
changes,  revised  the 
music  in  1988.  He 
changed  some  notes 
and  the  rhythm  of  the 
chorus  "to  make  the 
melody  catchy  and  easy 
to  sing."  Originally 
composed  for  a four- 
part  male  chorus,  the 
song  can  now  be  sung 
by  anyone. 

The  new  lyrics  were 
a collaborative  effort  — 

Professor  Pat  Hume  of 
the  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  a 


former  master  of  Massey  College,  wrote 
the  first  verse  and  revised  the  chorus  while 
Madge  Shaw  Hermant,  who  graduated 
from  University  College  in  1936,  wrote 
the  second. 

Phrases  such  as  "all  thy  sons"  and 
"men  of  ev'ry  faculty"  were  eliminated. 
"We  felt  we  should  cut  out  the  gender- 
specific  language  and  some  of  the  bel- 
ligerent words,"  Beckwith  said.  "They  just 


aren't  appropriate  now." 

The  revised  song  is  still  peppy  and  ex- 
presses pride,  he  said. 

The  Blue  and  White  is  an  important 
symbol  of  the  University  and  can  be  sung 
at  sporting  matches,  convocations  and 
alumni  events.  "I  don't  think  it’ll  be  sung 
in  the  shower  but  there  are  occasions 
when  we  will  want  to  trot  it  out  and  use 
it,"  Beckwith  said. 


The  Blue  and  White 


First  verse: 

Old  Toronto  we  all  sing  with  pride, 

Raising  voices,  standing  side  by  side. 

Yes,  we'll  hail  you, 

Never  fail  you, 

We  will  spread  your  fame  both  far  and  wide; 
(For  we  are) 

Ever  loyal,  caring,  kind,  and  strong; 

We  will  sing  your  praises  in  our  song. 

Yes,  and  cheer  both  loud  and  long 
The  royal  Blue  and  White. 

Chorus: 

Toronto  is  our  university: 

Shout,  O shout  it,  from  ev'ry  faculty! 

Velut  arbor  aevo, 


May  it  ever  thrive,  O, 

We  are  proud  to  be  from  old  Toronto. 

Second  verse: 

Soon  our  college  days  will  all  be  past; 
Duty  bids  us  part  from  friends  at  last. 
Yet  we'll  sever, 

But  keep  ever 

Ties  with  Varsity  that  us  unite  — 

(For  we  know) 

Future  years  will  see  us  each  recall 
Lectures,  labs,  examination  hall; 

And,  whatever  may  befall. 

We'll  hail  the  Blue  and  White. 


Chorus: 
Toronto  is 


etc. 


T 

The  Bulletin  office 
will  he  closed 
Monday,  Oct.  15 
and  will  re-open 
Tuesday,  Oct.  16. 


Goodbye 
Mr.  Chipboard 


The  ailing  Mr.  Chipboard 
has  accepted  an  appointment 
in  his  native  Sweden, 
vacating  valuable  space  in 
your  home  for  shelves  and 
cabinets  constructed  to  your 
specifications  from  the  finest 
hardwoods  and  veneers — 
no  particle  board  and 
no  fibreboard. 

Top  quality  workmanship 
at  better  than 
competitive  prices. 


the  . , 

Backox^ODsman 

530-1394 


NO  BOOK  OVER  $2.00  !!! 

BOOKSALE 

Woodsworth  College 
Seventh  Annual 
Fall  Booksale 

Fri,  Oct  12,  9:30  - 7 
Admission  $2.00 

and  on 

HJ  <d(F  TT  UDsij 

Sat,  Oct  13,  10  - 4 
Free  Admission 


International 
Student  Centre 
33  St.  George  St. 

(north  of  College  Street) 

THOUSANDS  OF  TITLES 
HARD  COVER  & PAPERBACK 

ALL  SUBJECTS 

The  Best  Deals  of  the  1990 
U of  T Booksale  Season  !!! 


m/ 

% 


CAMPBELL 

MOVING 

SYSTEMS  INC. 

Members  of  United  Van  Lines 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
PREFERRED  CARRIER 


Local  & Long  Distance  Moving 
Overseas  Shipping 
Office  Storage  & Moving 
Special  Rates  for  Faculty  & Staff 


MARK  HUDSON 

670-1645 
Fax  670-2757 


FINE  INDIAN  CUISINE 
Daily  lunch  & dinner  specials 

• Fully  licensed 

• Take  out  & catering 

• Family-owned  & operated 

177  College  St.  at  McCaul 

,A  593-7700 

4rnraum\m\uu\\\u*\\\\uvroft 


the  Professionals 


Consolidated 
Moving  + 

Storage  Ltd. 

214  Merton  St.  Suite  105 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4S  1A6 

Garth  Smith 

Director 

922-9595/489-4548 
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Canada’s  Deficit  and 
Debt:  Implications  for 
Economic  Growth. 

Wednesday,  October  10 
Prof.  Bill  Milne,  Department 
of  Economics;  first  in  series  of 
five  Canadian  Perspectives 
lectures.  Council  Chamber, 
South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  10  a.m. 

Series  fee  $20,  individual 
tickets  $7. 

(Senior  Alumni  and  Associates 
of  Erindale) 


Hereditary  Jaundice  as 
a Biochemical  Determi- 
nant of  Chemical  Me- 
tabolism and  Toxicity. 

Wednesday,  October  10 
Prof.  Sonia  de  Morais,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Pharmacology) 


Hypnerotomachia  Pol- 
iphili:  The  Erotic  Body 
of  Architecture. 

Wednesday,  October  10 
Prof.  Alberto  Perez  Gomez, 
McGill  University;  co-spon- 
sored by  Herman  Miller  Can- 
ada, Inc.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  7 p.m. 
(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture) 


Ukrainian  Catholics  and 
Roman  Catholics  in 
Canada,  1891-1948. 

Thursday,  October  1 1 
Prof.  Mark  McGowan,  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa.  Multicultural 
History  Society  of  Ontario, 

43  Queen's  Park  Cres.  E. 

7:30  p.m. 

(Ukrainian  Studies) 


The  Social  Functions  of 
Biological  Research. 

Thursday,  October  1 1 
Prof.  Jonathan  King,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy; University  College  lec- 
tures in  peace  studies.  140 
University  College.  8 p.m. 
(UC,  Science  for  Peace  and 
Department  of  External 
Affairs) 


The  Thorny  Road  to 
Democracy  in  Albania. 

Monday,  October  IS 
Profs.  Hamit  Beqja  and  Fatos 
Tarifa,  Tiran  University.  2090 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  3 to  5 p.m. 
(CREES  and  Sociology) 


Ethnohistory,  Colonial- 
ism and  Caste. 

Monday,  October  IS 
Prof.  Nicholas  B.  Dirks,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  Prin- 
ceton University.  Upper  Li- 
brary, Massey  College.  4 p.m. 
(South  Asian  Studies) 


Nihilism,  Modernism 
and  Value. 

Substantiality. 

Monday,  October  IS 

Cold  White  Peaks  and 
Snug  Foothills. 

Tuesday,  October  1 6 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  informa- 
tion for  Events  listings 
must  be  received  in 
writing  at  the  Bulletin 
offices,  45  Willcocks  St., 
by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  October  22, 
for  events  taking  place 
Oct.  22  to  Nov.  12: 
Tuesday,  October  9 

Issue  of  November  1 2, 
for  events  taking  place 
Nov.  12  to  26: 

Monday,  October  29 


Events 


Powers  of  Style. 

Wednesday,  October  1 7 

Being  There  Together. 

Thursday,  October  18 
Prof.  John  Fraser,  Dalhousie 
University;  1990  Alexander 
lectures.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m. 

(UC) 


Amnesty  International. 

Wednesday,  October  1 7 
Prof.  Rosemary  Sullivan,  Er- 
indale College;  second  in  se- 
ries of  five  Canadian  Perspec- 
tives lectures.  Council  Cham- 
ber, South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  10  a.m. 

Series  fee  $20,  individual 
tickets  $7. 

(Senior  Alumni  and  Associates 
of  Erindale) 


Reconstructing  an 
Ancient  Greek  Merchant 
Ship. 

Wednesday,  October  17 
Prof.  Richard  Steffy,  Institute 
for  Nautical  Archaeology, 
Texas.  Lecture  room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium. 

4:15  p.m. 

(American  Institute  of  Archae- 
ology, Toronto  Society) 


The  Gamla  Excavations 
in  Israel. 

Thursday,  October  18 
Danny  Syon,  University  of 
Haifa.  205  Claude  T.  Bissell 
Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 

(Jewish  Studies) 


Inquisition,  Genealogy 
and  Sin  in  17th-Century 
Portugal. 

Thursday,  October  18 
Prof.  David  Higgs,  Depart- 
ment of  History;  Joyce  F. 
Riegelhaupt  memorial  lecture. 
Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  7 p.m. 

(History) 


Energy  and  Social 
Development. 

Friday,  October  19 
Chauncey  Starr,  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute;  W.B. 
Lewis  memorial  lecture.  Audi- 
torium, Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Nuclear  Engineer- 
ing) 


Jewish  Scholarship  and 
Jewish  Identity:  Their 
Historical  Relationship 
in  Modern  Germany. 

Sunday,  October  21 
Prof.  Michael  A.  Meyer,  Jewish 
Institute  of  Religion;  David 
Lipson  lecture.  2117  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  8 p.m. 

(Jewish  Studies) 


O'lflFO 


Bglidor’s  Engineering 
Science. 

Wednesday,  October  10 
Prof.  Janis  Langins,  Institute 
for  the  History  & Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology.  304 
Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m. 
(IHPST) 


Cosmological  Defects 
and  Their  Laboratory 
Analogs. 

Thursday,  October  1 1 
Prof.  Neil  Turok,  Princeton 
University.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

4:10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


Solution  Thermochemi- 
cal Studies  of  Organo- 
molybenum  Complexes. 

Friday,  October  12 
Prof.  Carl  Hoff,  University  of 
Miami.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3:30  p.m. 

(Chemistry) 


Language  and  Learning 
in  Multilingual  Schools. 

Wednesday,  October  1 7 
Prof.  Gordon  Wells,  OISE. 


Sterner  Days,  an  exhibi- 
tion on  Winston  Churchill’s 
life,  is  at  the  Thomas 
Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 
See  Exhibitions. 

Room  069,  45  Walmer  Rd. 

4 p.m. 

(Institute  of  Child  Study) 


Intentionally:  Norms 
and  Self-Knowledge. 

Thursday,  October  18 
Prof.  Akeel  Bilgrami,  Colum- 
bia University.  Combination 
Room,  Trinity  College.  4 p.m. 
(Philosophy) 


Probing  the  Funda- 
mental Structure  of 
Our  World. 

Thursday,  October  18 
Prof.  P.K.  Sinervo,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics.  102  McLen- 
nan Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


Picosecond  and 
Femtosecond  Time- 
Resolved  Probes  of 
Adsorbate  Vibrational 
Relaxation. 

Tuesday,  October  9 
Richard  Cavanagh,  National 
Institute  of  Standards  & Tech- 
nology, Maryland.  137 
McLennan  Physical  Labor- 
atories. 4 to  5:30  p.m. 

(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 


Preserving  Non- 
Urbanized  Land. 

Wednesday,  October  1 0 
Panel  discussion.  Prof. 
Douglas  Hoffman,  University 
of  Waterloo;  Prof.  Michael 
Bunce,  Scarborough  College; 
Prof.  George  Penfold,  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph;  Alison  Deans, 
Metro  Toronto  LrRegion 
Conservation  Authority;  and 
Gretchen  De  Boer,  City  of 
Niagara;  The  Greater  Toronto 
Area,  1990-2021:  Some  Strate- 
gic Issues  series.  Superior 
Room,  Macdonald  Block,  900 
Bay  St.  7 to  9:30  p.m. 

Fee:  series  $30,  single  session 
$12. 

(Urban  & Community  Studies 
and  Geography) 


The  Situation  and 
Prospects  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Thursday,  October  1 1 


Prof.  Peter  Reddaway,  George 
Washington  University;  Prof. 
Patma  Desi,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; and  Prof.  Martha  Olcott, 
Colgate  University;  John  M. 
Olin  symposium.  Council 
Chamber,  Alumni  Hall, 
University  of  St.  Michael's 
College.  4 p.m. 

(Political  Science  and  USMC) 


Generation  of  Ultra  High 
Peak  Power  Pulses: 
From  Terawatt  to 
Petawatt. 

Tuesday,  October  16 
Prof.  Gerrard  Mourou, 
University  of  Michigan. 

137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 to  5:30  p.m. 
(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 


The  Macro  Urban 
Pattern. 

Tuesday,  October  16 
Panel  discussion.  Nigel 
Richardson,  planning  consult- 
ant; Prof.  Douglas  Hoffman, 
University  of  Waterloo; 

Gerald  Steuart,  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering;  and  Neal 
Irwin,  IB1  Group;  The  Greater 
Toronto  Area,  1990-2021: 
Some  Strategic  Issues  series. 

St.  Clair  Room,  Macdonald 
Block,  900  Bay  St.  7 to 
9:30  p.m. 

Fee:  $12. 


Workload  and  Per- 
formance Prediction 
using  Task  Network 
Simulation. 

Wednesday,  October  1 7 
Keith  C.  Hendy,  Defence  & 
Civil  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Medicine.  211  Rose- 
brugh  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Industrial  Engineering) 


A Hero  of  Conscience 
for  Portugal:  Consul 
Aristides  Sousa  Mendes 
and  Jewish  and  Other 
Refugees  from 
Bordeaux,  1940. 

Friday,  October  19 
Prof.  Douglas  Wheeler, 
University  of  New  Hampshire. 
117  Ramsay  Wright  Zoologi- 
cal Laboratories.  10  a.m.  to 
12  noon. 

(Jewish  Studies  and  History) 


Writing  a History  of  the 
Reform  Movement  in 
Judaism. 

Monday,  October  22 
Prof.  Michael  A.  Meyer,  Jewish 
Institute  of  Religion.  240  Uni- 
versity College.  2 p.m. 

(Jewish  Studies) 


EflaMKOQS  Qj 


Annual  Workshop  on 
Commercial  and 
Consumer  Law. 

Friday,  October  12  and 
Saturday,  October  13 
Topics:  Non-Disclosure  of 
Material  Circumstances  in 
Contract  Law;  Developments 
in  Electronic  Funds  Transfer 
Law;  Fiduciary  Relations  in 
Corporate  Law;  Is  There  an 
Oppression  Remedy  for  Mi- 
nority Shareholders  of  Quebec 
Companies?;  and  The  Future 


of  Consumer  Protection  Law. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall, 
Faculty  of  Law. 

ITogram  and  details:  978-4334 
or  736-SS69. 


Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday, 

9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  6 p.m. 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 


Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  October  17 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
1 fall.  4 p.m. 


Governing  Council. 

lhursday,  October  18 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


Reflections  and  Praxis 
on  Empowerment. 

Friday,  October  19 
One-day  conference  on  mul- 
ticultural, anti-racist  and  criti- 
cal approaches  to  education. 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Registration  and  information: 
926-4711  ext.  2283. 
(Sociology,  OISE) 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  October  22 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  5 p.m. 


— *«  , 

Uflopsocg 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  October  1 1 
Your  Feets  too  Big  — The  Life 
and  Music  of  "Fats"  Waller, 
illustrated  lecture  by  Prof. 
Michael  Coghlan,  York 
University.  Walter  Hall. 

12:10  p.m. 

U of  T Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Saturday,  October  20 
Michel  Tabachnik,  conductor. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Subscription  series  536, 
students  and  seniors  $20. 
Single  tickets  $10,  students 
and  seniors  $7. 

Information  on  all  events  in  the 
Edward  Johnson  Building 
available  from  the  box  office, 
978-3744. 


Innis  Fall  Film  Program. 

Thursday,  October  1 1 
Warren  Sonbert  in  person 
with  his  films. 

Thursday,  October  18 
Composing  for  the  Cinema: 
Bill  Gilliam  in  Person.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 
Tickets  $3. 

Information:  978-7790. 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Albert  Liu. 

To  October  12 

Oil  paintings.  First  floor, 

Northrop  Frye  Hall. 


New  Colour  Xeroxes. 

To  October  1 6 

E.J.  Lightman  and  Jean 

Teillett,  installation  pieces. 

Texas  Printmakers. 

October  21  to  November  13 
Art  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday, 

12  noon  to  5 p.m. 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

Statements  and 
Aspirations. 

To  October  1 8 

Retrospective  of  student  work. 
The  Galleries,  230  College  St. 
Gallery  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Corpus  Christi  Festivi- 
ties in  Ecuador. 

To  October  1 9 

Written  texts  and  pictorial 
representations  depicting  the 
festivities  as  seen  and  prac- 
tised by  the  Tigua  Indians  of 
Ecuador.  The  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Going ...  Going ... 

Gone... 

To  October  30 

A preservation  exhibit  illus- 
trating the  crisis  facing  librar- 
ies due  to  the  disintigration  of 
materials  caused  by  acidic 
paper  and  adverse  environ- 
mental conditions.  Main 
display  area. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

8:30  a.m.  to  12  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

Sterner  Days. 

To  October  3 1 

Exhibition  on  the  life  and 
works  of  Sir  Winston  Chur- 
chill from  the  John  G.  Edison 
Collection.  1st  and  2nd  floors. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

October  11  to  November  8 

Rocklines. 

Ursulina  Stepan,  handmade 
paper  installation.  East 
Gallery. 

Hilda  Oomen. 

Paintings.  West  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  and 
Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to 
4 p.m. 


Installation  of  the  President 


Cancellation  of  Classes 

Classes  will  be  cancelled  between  the  hours  of  3:00  and  5:00  p.m.  on 
Friday,  October  12th,  1990  so  that  faculty  and  students  who  wish  to  do 
so  may  attend  the  Installation  of  Professor  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  as 
President  of  the  University. 

J.E.  Foley 

Vice-President  and  Provost 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $13  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for 
each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name  counts 
as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  compo- 
nents of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word.  No 
charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Commu- 
nications, 45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1C7. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt,  please  include  a 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available  — Metro  & 
Area 


Casa  Loma  Inn  (Annex).  20- 

room  inn  on  very  quiet  street. 
Attractive,  clean,  comfortable 
rooms.  4-piece  baths,  air  con- 
ditioning, TV,  radio,  fridge,  laun- 
dry, parking.  U of  T,  subway, 
restaurants,  banks  minutes  away. 
Competitive  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  rates.  924-4540. 

West  end,  near  subway.  Avail- 
able December  1 (flexible)  for 
6-10  months.  Furnished,  large 
4-bedroom,  3-bath  house.  Main- 
floor  family  room  and  den,  2 
fireplaces,  security,  air,  garage. 
Good  area,  close  to  everything. 
$1, 650/month.  Maureen  944- 
0648. 

High  Park,  charming  Victorian 
duplex,  4 rooms,  furnished. 
Subway,  yard,  available  6 months 
— 1 year.  $840 +.767-7095,1- 
416-476-5482. 

Annex  — 95  Prince  Arthur  Ave. 
Tastefully  furnished  luxury 
condo,  1 bedroom  + solarium, 
24-hour  security,  balcony,  faces 
north,  steps  to  subway  and 
campus.  Ideal  for  new  or  visit- 
ing faculty.  Available  November 
15.  $1 ,350/month.  Please  call 
925-9139. 

Sabbatical  rental:  Casa  Loma 
area.  Detached,  fully  furnished, 
traditional  home.  3 bedrooms, 
den,  study,  living-room,  sepa- 
rate dining-room,  newly  reno- 
vated kitchen,  fireplace,  piano. 
Quiet  cul-de-sac,  ravine  setting 
with  superb  view,  subway  or  walk 
to  U of  T.  January  — June  1 991 . 
$1,600  +.978-8679  or  532-7597. 

Riverdale.  Spacious,  bright  two- 
bedroom  in  charming  old  house 
on  quiet,  tree-lined  street.  Fully 
furnished,  pine  floors,  skylight, 
large  deck.  Close  to  downtown, 
shopping,  TTC,  parks,  schools. 
January  — December  1991. 
$1,200  +.  466-6298. 

Spadina  Road  (Forest  Hill). 
Furnished  luxury  2500  sq.  ft. 
duplex.  Two  bedrooms,  dens  and 
baths.  Parking.  TTC  at  door.  Non- 
smokers.  Available  mid-Novem- 
ber to  mid-March.  482-2883. 

Dufferin/Dupont.  Separate, 
clean,  large  room,  own  kitchen 
and  bathroom.  On  second  floor 
of  house.  Furnished  or  unfur- 
nished. $450/month  including 
utilities.  Single  non-smoker.  535- 
4867. 

New  two-bedroom  condomin- 
ium for  rent.  Available  mid- 
November.  Tenant  will  be  first 
occupant.  Overiea  and  Thorncliffe 
Park.  Underground  parking. 
$990/month  inclusive.  Air-con- 
ditioned, washer,  dryer,  dish- 
washer, fridge  and  stove.  Call 
463-2390. 


Large  private  basement  room, 

perfect  for  study.  Clean  and  quiet, 
in  a wonderful  location  (Spadina 
Crescent).  Toilet  but  no  bath, 
fridge  but  no  kitchen.  Furniture 
and  laundry  negotiable.  Non- 
smokers  only  please.  $200/ 
month.  920-8645. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Yonge/Dav- 
isville.  Spacious,  detached,  fully 
renovated  3-storey  home.  4 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  sun- 
room/office.  Fully  furnished, 
separate  dining,  large  kitchen, 
5 appliances,  fireplace,  deck, 
piano,  large  private  garden, 
parking,  quiet  area.  Near  shops, 
subway,  schools,  parks.  Prefer 
December  1, 1990  to  June  30, 
1991.  $1,850  plus  utilities.  Call 
485-0110  or  978-3482. 

College/Huron.  Good  central 
location.  One-bedroom  base- 
ment apartment  in  renovated 
Victorian  house.  Slate  floors, 
laundry.  Available  November  1. 
$650  inclusive.  979-0967. 

College/Huron.  Walk  to  U of  T. 

Tastefully  furnished  two-bed- 
room  apartment  in  Victorian 
home.  Lots  of  hardwood  and 
original  trim.  Includes  backyard, 
parking,  central  air,  laundry,  two 
bathrooms.  Available  October  15. 
$1,200  + hydro.  979-0967. 

Don  Mills/Steeles.  Beautifully 
furnished  executive  3-bedroom 
townhouse  on  park.  Garage,  TV, 
5 appliances,  central  air,  pool. 
Close  to  mall.  Minimum  2 years. 
$1 ,900  + utilities.  Colin  498-6601 
(days),  493-7912  (evenings). 

Bloor  and  Clinton.  Large  3- 
bedroom  duplex,  yard,  parking. 
October  15.  533-0875. 

House  for  lease.  Prestige  plus 
convenience.  The  old  Kingsway. 
Lovely  street  1 block  from  Royal 
York  subway.  Renovated,  de- 
tached, 3 bedrooms,  2 baths, 
large  private  yard,  private  drive 
and  garage.  239-0472. 

Spacious  two-level  apartment 
in  renovated  Victorian  house  on 
Palmerston  Blvd.,  close  to  Bloor/ 
Bathurst  subway.  Separate  en- 
trance, 2 bedrooms,  1 14  baths, 
air  conditioning,  dishwasher,  bay 
windows.  Laundry,  porch,  gar- 
den. Parking  available.  $1,400. 
Call  530-1 071. 

Pape  subway.  Faculty  sabbati- 
cal rental.  Furnished  two-bed- 
room apartment  to  sublet,  Janu- 
ary 1 — April  30,  1991.  $900/ 
month,  utilities  included.  Attrac- 
tive, two  floors,  spacious.  Call 
Craig  after  6:00  p.m.,  463-8301. 

High  Park.  Clean,  bright,  nicely 
furnished  1-bedroom  basement 
apartment.  November  1 — 
spring.  $600  inclusive.  Parking 
for  small  car,  laundry,  6 minutes 
from  Keele  subway.  Non-smoker, 
no  pets,  suits  1 mature  adult. 
769-5905. 


Rosedale.  2-bedroom  ground- 
floor  flat  in  Victorian  house, 
furnished,  modern  kitchen,  walk- 
out to  deck  and  garden,  park- 
ing, laundry.  5-minute  walk  to 
Bloor  & Yonge,  20  minutes 
UofT.  Available  now,  asking 
$2, 200/month  inclusive.  Marga- 
ret Bertrand  925-9191. 

Large  Victorian  home  for  rent, 
January  — July  (flexible).  Dav- 
enport/Oakwood,  bright,  fully 
furnished,  3 bedrooms,  2 stud- 
ies, sun-room,  2 baths,  large 
kitchen,  fireplace,  public  trans- 
portation. Car  rental  possible. 
$1, 500/month  includes  utilities. 
654-7421. 

Walk  to  U of  T.  Upper  duplex. 
Beautifully  renovated  upper  two- 
bedroom.  Redecorated,  fireplace, 
900  sq.  ft.  on  two  levels.  $1,150 
includes  heat  and  hydro  and 
garage.  Please  call  Lori  Bernstein, 
Family  Trust  R.E.  Office,  962- 
8113. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 


Furnished  efficiency  or  bache- 
lor apartment  near  U of  T.  Janu- 
ary 1 — June  30  for  sabbatical 
stay.  Responsible,  good  house- 
keeper. (203)  789-7417  week- 
days, (203)  389-2974  evenings. 

Going  away  this  fall/winter? 

Responsible,  clean,  non-smok- 
ing female  seeks  long-term 
house-sit.  Will  look  after  plants, 
pets,  bills,  etc.  References  avail- 
able. Call  Lynn  Kovacs  at  340- 
3993  days. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Broadview  and  Danforth.  Tran- 
sit. Large  house,  quality  reno- 
vation, smoke-  and  pet-free.  For 
one  person:  entire  3rd  floor,  2 
large  rooms,  unfurnished,  sky- 
lights and  minibar.  $595.  Also 
9'  x 12'  bedroom/office  with 
private  deck  over  backyard,  newly 
furnished.  Ideal  for  visiting  pro- 
fessor or  doctoral  student.  $450. 
Considerate  and  organized 
housemate  wanted.  Share  entire 
house.  Includes  cleaning,  air 
conditioned.  Available  immedi- 
ately. Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463- 
0423. 

Furnished  or  unfurnished  room 

available  in  a renovated,  clean 
and  quiet  house.  Housekeeping 
service  provided  daily  to  com- 
mon areas.  One  streetcar  to 
U of  T.  $330  to  $350  per  month. 
Free  parking.  469-4370. 

High  Park.  One-bedroom  and 
one  den  in  well-situated  home. 
Six  appliances,  many  amenities, 
deck,  yard,  lots  of  wood,  exposed 
brick.  Non-smoking  female.  $650 
inclusive.  Parking,  subway,  pri- 
vacy. Start  date/length  of  stay 
negotiabie.  Linda  538-9118. 

Faculty  or  graduate  student 

invited  to  share  large,  clean,  4- 
bedroom  house  in  little  Italy  with 
working  female.  $750  inclusive. 
Available  immediately.  Please  call 
463-8707. 

Accommodation  available  for 

non-smoking  woman  student  in 
private  home.  Lawrence/Yonge 
vicinity.  Phone  488-0640  for 
details. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Avignon,  France,  40  minutes 
away,  in  perfect  quiet  valley. 
Wonderful  restored  farmhouse, 
wonderful  view,  4 bedrooms  (1 
en  suite),  double  living-room, 
fully  furnished  and  equipped. 
Available  January  — June  1991. 
Minimum  one  month.  978-8637. 

Sabbatical  in  London?  Need 
accommodation?  Family  house 
swap:  London/Toronto,  mid- 
June  1991  for  1-2  years.  Write 
Dr.  Julian  Midgley:  Pinecroft, 
Carshalton  Park  Road,  Carshal- 
ton,  Surrey,  U.K.  SM5  3SG. 
Phone  011-44-81-647-4156. 


Vacation/Leisure 


BACKPACK  CANADA,  UNITED 

STATES,  PERU  & NEPAL.  Ad- 
venturesome backpacking  treks 
through  the  Ocala  National  For- 
est in  Florida,  in  the  magnificent 
Canadian  Rockies,  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  Arizona,  the  Appala- 
chians during  the  autumn  col- 
our season,  hut  hopping  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Andes  Mountains  of 
Peru  (including  Machu  Picchu), 
and  Nepal  (the  Annapurna  Sanc- 
tuary). We  have  some  trips  where 
we  hike  out  daily  from  base 
camps.  No  experience  is  neces- 
sary. Request  brochure.  WIL- 
LARDS ADVENTURE  CLUB,  Box 
10,  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada  L4M 
4S9.  (705)  737-1881. 

Quebec  condo/chalet.  Located 
in  St.  Sauveur,  5 hours  from 
Toronto.  Fully  furnished,  fire- 
place, sleeps  8,  5-minute  walk 
to  ski  slopes,  40  minutes  from 
Mt.  Tremblant.  Excellent  dining, 
boutique  shopping  & golfing. 
Available  October  1 990  through 
August  1991.  Call  Carol  Hume 
978-1733  for  weekly  rates. 


Collingwood,  Cranberry  Village. 

2-bedroom  luxury  townhouse, 
sleeps  6,  mountain  view,  fire- 
place, tennis,  golf,  pools,  horse- 
back riding.  Fall  $1 69/weekend, 
$299/week.  Great  downhill  and 
cross-country  skiing!  Available 
Christmas,  New  Years.  979- 
9411,  1-416-476-5482. 


Secretarial  & Word 
Processing 


Professional  word  processing. 

Essays,  manuscripts,  technical 
papers.  Special  rates  for  theses 
draft  copies.  Pick-up,  delivery  to 
St.  George  campus.  Laser  or 
letter-quality  printing.  Reliability, 
accuracy,  quality  assured.  Disk 
processing  available.  239-7288, 
Oskar. 

Excellent  word  processing  skills 
available.  Fast,  accurate  process- 
ing of  manuscripts,  theses, 
essays,  reports,  resumes,  etc. 
Reasonable  rates.  Dependable, 
confidential  service.  Call  Ms 
Fulford  445-8499.  Pick-up  and 
delivery  of  large  projects. 

Word  processing.  Essays,  re- 
ports, resumes.  Shelley  Tait  421  - 
5181. 


Miscellaneous 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Ex- 
perienced, knowledgeable  real- 
tor with  university  faculty  refer- 
ences. Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retire- 
ment or  investment  properties 
in  Victoria.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion. Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West, 
3200  Shelbourne  Street,  Victo- 
ria, B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  WRITING. 

Professional  editor  with  exten- 
sive publishing  experience  will 
help  with  your  paper,  thesis, 
dissertation,  or  manuscript. 


Focus  your  thoughts,  show  you 
where  to  cut  or  to  expand,  clar- 
ify awkward  sentence  structure, 
etc.  Free  estimate.  Bite  Edito- 
rial Services.  927-8761. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a 

caring,  confidential  environment. 
U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  cover  the  full  cost.  Close 
to  campus.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Communication  enhancement 
classes  forming  with  “accent”  on 
formation  and  production  of  the 
English  sound  system,  pronun- 
ciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Now  in  its  6th  year.  Over  900 
satisified  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants. 
Gandy  Associates  767-6691 . 

REPROMED,  LTD.  is  seeking 
healthy  males  including  minor- 
ity ethnic  groups  to  participate 
in  an  ongoing  study  on  evalu- 
ation of  factors  influencing  sperm 
cryopreservation  and  therapeu- 
tic donor  insemination.  Those 
interested  please  call  537-6895. 
You  can  ride  but  have  no  horse? 
Field  hunter  available  several  days 
a week.  For  $1 50/month  hack, 
jump,  indoors  or  out,  arrange  for 
lessons.  35  minutes  drive  north 
of  university.  No  beginners 
please.  920-8645. 

Unwinding  Sportsmassage 
Stress  & Pain  Clinics.  Learn  to 
relax,  care  for  yourself.  Your  Blue 
Cross  plan  covers  some  of  cost. 
Ann  Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T. 
(1970).  99  Avenue  Road  Medi- 
cal Building.  922-7446. 

Deep  walnut  dining-room  suite. 

Excellent  condition.  Table  sits  8- 
10  or  fold  into  table  for  two. 
Shield-back  chairs,  cabinet  has 
glass-enclosed  shelves,  cup- 
boards. Paid  $3,000,  asking  less 
than  half.  M.  Drake  966-1190. 


1990  GAIRDNER  FOUNDATION 
International  Awards  Lectures 

Auditorium  - Medical  Sciences  Building 
University  of  Toronto 


Thursday  1 November  Chairman:  Michel  Chretien,  O.C.,  M.D. 


12:00  noon 

Welcoming  remarks 

C.H.  Hollenburg,  M.D. 

President,  Gairdner  Foundation 
J.H.  Dirks,  M.D. 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto 

12:10  p.m. 

Resistance  to  anticancer  drugs 

Victor  Ling,  Ph.D. 

The  Ontario  Cancer  Institute,  Toronto 

12:40  p.m. 

From  starch  gels  to  gene  targetting 

Oliver  Smithies,  Ph.D. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
U.S.A. 

1:10  p.m. 

Analysing  DNA  sequences 

Edwin  M.  Southern,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
University  of  Oxford,  England 

1:40  p.m. 

Clinical  applications  of  marrow  transplantation 

E.  Donnall  Thomas,  M.D. 

Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center,  Seattle 

Friday  2 November 

Chairman:  Louis  Siminovitch,  C.C.,  Ph.D. 

12:00  noon 

The  identification  of  the  cystic  fibrosis  gene 

Lap-Chee  Tsui,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. C. 

The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto 

12:30  p.m. 

Role  of  the  cystic  fibrosis  gene  product  in 
epithelial  ion  transport 

John  R.  Riordan,  Ph.D. 

The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto 

1:00  p.m. 

Cystic  fibrosis  — the  gene  and  beyond 

Francis  S.  Collins,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Medical  Center,  U.S.A. 

Information  (416)  493-3101 

The  Gairdner  Foundation  was  formed  in  1 957  by  the  late  James  A.  Gairdner  and 
his  family  in  Toronto.  Each  year  Gairdner  Foundation  International  Awards  are 
given  to  a small  number  of  scientists  in  recognition  of  their  contributions  to 
medicine. 
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Research  Notices 


Investigators  are  reminded 
that  the  University  signature 
requirements  apply  to  the 
submission  of  letters  of  intent 
or  initial  proposals  where  the 
grant  or  award  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

For  further  information 
and  application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Research  and  the 
Goods  & Services  Tax 

The  universities  have  now 
completed  negotiations  with 
the  federal  government  re- 
garding the  university  rebate 
for  GST  purposes.  Investiga- 
tors are  now  advised  to  apply 
a 2.3  percent  GST  rate  to  all 
goods  and  services  (excluding 
salaries  to  research  staff  and 
awards  to  such  individuals  as 
graduate  students)  to  be  pur- 
chased from  research  grants 
and  non-prototype  contracts 
which  will  commence  on  or 
after  Jan.  1.  See  The  GST  Re- 
porter for  further  informa- 
tion. 

Alzheimer  Society  of 
Canada 

Funding  is  available  for  re- 
search relevant  to  the  bi- 


omedical, social  and  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  Alzheimer's 
disease.  Support  is  offered  for 
training  awards  (doctoral  and 
post-doctoral),  career  scien- 
tists and  research  grants  (to  a 
maximum  of  $50,000  per 
year).  Deadline  for  all  catego- 
ries is  November  15. 

International  Spinal 
Research  Trust 

ISRT  will  support  research  in 
the  areas  of  growth  inhibi- 
tion, target  recognition  and 
target  marking.  Basic  scientific 
work  will  not  be  considered 
unless  specifically  related  to 
the  discovery  of  a cure  for 
paralysis  caused  by  spinal 
cord  injury. 

ISRT  will  assist  in  purchase 
of  equipment,  cost  of  research 
or  post-doctoral  assistants  and 
collaborative  visits  to  other 
laboratories. 

Japan  Science  & 
Technology  Fund 

The  fund  has  been  created  to 
enhance  Canada's  scientific 
and  technological  base  by  ex- 
panding mutually  beneficial 
collaboration  with  Japan. 
Support  is  available  on  a 
shared  basis  for  travel  and 
exchange,  cooperative  proj- 


ects and  language  training. 

NSF.RC  will  review  applica- 
tions every  two  to  three 
months.  Interested  research- 
ers should  contact  ORA  for 
further  information  on  the 
application  format. 

Lady  Davis  Fellowship 
Trust 

Awards  are  offered  for  study, 
research  or  teaching  at  gradu- 
ate, post-doctorate  or  profes- 
sorial levels  in  various  disci- 
plines at  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Technion-Israel  Institute  of 
Technology,  Haifa,  for  the 
1991-92  academic  year.  Appli- 
cation forms  for  graduate  and 
post-doctoral  candidates  are 
available  from  ORA.  Investiga- 
tors interested  in  the  visiting 
professorships  must  contact 
the  agency  directly.  Deadline 
for  both  programs  is 
November  30  in  Israel. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada 

Application  for  research 
grants  and  fellowships  have 
been  revised  for  1990-91. 
Please  ensure  that  the  form 
series  marked  400/90  are  used 
for  each  program.  Deadline 
for  research  grants: 


Positions  Elsewhere 


Notice  of  the  following 
vacancies  has  beer)  received 
by  the  Office  of  the  President. 

Ontario  Commission  on  Inter- 
University  Athletics 
Executive  Secretary 
For  futher  information  con- 
tact: Edward  J.  Monahan, 
Council  of  Ontario  Universi- 
ties, 444  Yonge  St.,  Ste.  203, 
Toronto,  Ont.  MSB  2H4 

St.  Mary's  University 
Vice-President,  Academic 
and  Research 

Interested  candidates  contact: 
Mrs.  Geraldine  Coll,  Secretary, 
Vice-President  (Academic  and 
Research)  Search  Committee, 
St.  Mary's  University,  Halifax, 
NS  B3H  3C3 

Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Director,  University 
Library 

For  further  information  con- 
tact: Chairman,  Search  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Director 


of  the  University  Library,  c/o 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
2040  Adelbert  Road,  Room 
26,  Cleveland,  OH  44106 

University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison 

Distinguished  Scholar, 
Department  of  German 

Send  applications  to:  Profes- 
sor Francis  G.  Gentry,  Chair, 
Department  of  German,  818 
Van  Hise  Hall,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison,  Madison 
WI S3706 

University  of  Wisconsin  System 

Vice-President,  Academic 
Affairs 

Send  applications  to:  Fannie 
LeMoine,  Chair,  Search  and 
Screen  Committee,  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs, 
University  of  Wisconsin 
System,  1752  Van  Hise  Hall, 
1220  Linden  Drive,  Madison, 
WI 53706 


The  American  University 

President 

Send  nominations  and  appli- 
cations to:  Presidential  Search 
Committee,  Attn:  Michael 
Masin,  The  American  Univer- 
sity, P.O.  Box  27718,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20038-7718 

Iowa  State  University  of  Science 
& Technology 

President 

Interested  candidates  contact: 
William  J.  Bowen,  Heidrick 
and  Struggles,  125  South 
Wacker  Dr.,  Ste.  2800, 
Chicago,  IL  60606 

University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Milwaukee 

Chancellor 

Closing  date  for  nominations 
is  November  15.  Contact:  Prof. 
Ethel  Sloane,  Chair,  Screen 
and  Search  Committee  for 
Chancellor,  Lapham  Hall, 
University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee,  P.O.  Box  413, 
Milwaukee,  WI  53201 


Search  Committee 


Chair,  Department  of 
Radiation  Oncology 

A SEARCH  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a professor  and  chair  of  the 
proposed  Department  of-Radiation  Oncology 
and  head  of  radiation  oncology  at  the  Ontario 
Cancer  Institute/Princess  Margaret  Hospital. 
Members  are:  Dean  John  H.  Dirks,  Faculty  of 
Medicine  (chair);  Professor  Donald  H.  Cowan, 
associate  dean,  clinical  and  institutional  affairs, 
Faculty  of  Medicine  (vice-chair);  Professors 
Gerald  Goldenberg,  assistant  dean,  oncology, 
Faculty  of  Medicine;  Laszlo  Endrenyi,  associate 
dean,  Division  IV,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Bernard  Langer,  chair.  Department  of  Surgery; 
Peter  Ottensmeyer,  chair.  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics;  Donald  Carlow,  chief 
executive  officer.  Princess  Margaret  Hospital 


and  Department  of  Health  Administration; 
Simon  Sutcliffe,  oncology  program.  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital,  Departments  of  Radiology 
and  Paediatrics  and  Centre  for  Studies  in 
Medical  Education;  Pamela  Catton, 
Department  of  Radiology;  Kathleen  Pritchard, 
Departments  of  Medicine  and  Behavioural 
Science;  Tom  Keane,  Departments  of 
Radiology  and  Otolaryngology;  Ian  Tannock, 
Departments  of  Medicine  and  Medical 
Biophysics;  Ron  Buick,  Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics;  Hartley  Stern,  Department  of 
Surgery;  and  Mark  Greenberg,  Department 
of  Paediatrics;  and  Anna  P.  Perry,  dean's  office, 
Faculty  of  Medicine  (recorder). 

The  committee  would  welcome  any 
comments  or  suggestions  regarding  this 
appointment.  These  may  be  communicated, 
preferably  in  writing,  to  the  chair  or  to  any 
member  of  the  committee. 


f HUMAN  RESOURCES  NOTICE  5 

The  Human  Resources  Department  will  be  moving  back 
to  215  Huron  St.  8th  Hoor.  Telephone  numbers  will 
remain  the  same.  All  services  will  be  reduced  between 
Friday  October  12,  noon  and  Monday  October  15,  noon. 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  during  our  move. 

r 


November  15; 

for  fellowships:  January  15. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada 

Applications  will  be  consid- 
ered for  the  purchase  of  major 
items  of  equipment  and  may 
be  submitted  with  either  new 
or  renewal  applications  for 
individual  research  grants. 
Except  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, applications  must 
come  from  investigators 
whose  research  proposals  are 
being  evaluated  in  this  year. 
Major  pieces  of  equipment 
costing  more  than  $30,000 
but  less  than  $100,000  may  be 
requested  and  up  to  $100,000 
may  be  provided  for  large 
items  if  and  when  commit- 
ments are  secured  to  provide 
the  balance  of  funds.  Deadline 
is  November  15. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Health 

New  guidebooks  for  health 
research  and  development 
grants  have  been  issued  for 
1991-92  competitions.  Inves- 
tigators are  advised  to  read 
the  guidelines  carefully  before 
completing  grant  applica- 
tions. 

Deadline  for  health  care 
systems  research  projects  and 
information  projects  is 
November  1. 

Social  Sciences  & Humani- 
ties Research  Council 

Applicants  should  note  that 
SSHRC  has  introduced  a new 
rule  of  one  award  in  a 
three- year  cycle.  Research- 
ers may  opt  to  apply  for  sup- 
port for  only  one  or  two 
years  in  every  three.  Deadline 
is  October  IS. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Alzheimer  Society  of  Can- 
ada — training  awards  (doc- 
toral and  post-doctoral); 
career  scientists;  research 
grants:  November  15. 

American  Lung  Association 
— research  grants: 

November  1. 

Baxter  Healthcare/Renal  Di- 
vision — research  grant  (full 
application):  November  16. 


J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  — 
internal  ORA  deadline: 

October  22. 

Canadian  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — clinical 
research  fellowships:  Octo- 
ber 31. 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation 

— research  grants, fellowships: 
November  1. 

Canadian  Lung  Association/ 
Canadian  Nurses'  Respiratory 
Society/Canadian  Physio- 
therapy Cardio-Respiratory 
Society  — research  grants  and 
fellowships:  November  1. 

Easter  Seal  Research  Insti- 
tute — fellowships;  project 
grants;  research  training 
grants:  October  15. 

Hannah  Institute  — (history 
of  medicine)  fellowships, 
scholarships,  research  grants: 
November  1. 

Hereditary  Disease  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 
November  1 . 

Heart  & Stroke  Foundation 
of  Canada  — junior  personnel 
awards:  November  15. 

Information  Technology  As- 
sociation of  Canada  Award  — 
nominations:  for  ITAC  dead- 
line Nov.  IS,  internal  dead- 
line at  ORA:  November  7. 

International  Cultural  Soci- 
ety of  Korea  — fellowships: 
October  3 1 . 

International  Spinal  Re- 
search Trust  — research 
grants:  any  time. 

Japan  Science  & Technology 
Fund/NSERC  — collaborative 
support:  any  time. 

Kidney  Foundation  of  Can- 
ada — premier  research 
awards,  research  grants: 
October  15; 

nephology  scholarships,  new 
fellowships:  November  1. 

Lady  Davis  Fellowship  Trust 

— fellowships  and  professor- 
ships: November  30. 

Lindberg  Foundation  — 
(individual  and  environment) 
research  grants:  October  16. 

Malignant  Hyperthermia 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  October  15. 

Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  — URIF:  for 
ministry  deadline  Oct.  15, 
internal  deadline  at  ORA: 
October  9. 


MRC  — NHRDP/MRC  joint 
development  in  nursing  (let- 
ter of  intent):  October  31; 
operating  (renewal);  equip- 
ment; maintenance  (renewal); 
program  (new  and  renewal); 
centennial  fellowships  (exten- 
sion); clinician-scientist;  MRC 
scientists;  east  European 
exchange:  November  1. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  — research 
grants:  November  IS. 

National  Alliance  for  Re- 
search on  Schizophrenia  & 
Depression  — fellowships: 
November  1. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada  — T.  Fox  expansion 
awards  (prior  agency  contact 
required):  November  1; 
research  grants  (new  and 
renewal);  equipment: 
November  IS. 

National  Institute  of 
Nutrition  — post-doctoral 
fellowship  only:  November  1. 

NSERC  — international 
programs,  forestry  post- 
doctoral assistantships,  first- 
time applicants  for  operating 
grants  and  applicants  already 
applying  to  or  supported  by 
SSHRC  or  MRC:  October  IS; 
conference,  equipment,  infra- 
structure operating  grants: 
November  1 . 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — MCSS  research; 
Alzheimer's  competition: 
October  12. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
— research  and  information 
projects:  November  1. 

Sandoz  Foundation  — (ger- 
ontology) research  grants: 
November  1. 

SSHRC  — major  research 
grants;  research  grants  and 
strategic  grants:  October  IS; 
aid  to  occasional  scholarly 
conferences  in  Canada; 
travel  grants  for  inter- 
national representation: 
November  1. 

University  of  Toronto  — 
Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Committee  of  the  Research 
Board  — general  research 
grants:  October  15; 
grants-in-aid:  November  1. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — 
(biomedical  engineering)  full 
application:  October  15. 


PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call 
the  PhD  oral  examination 
office  at  978-5258  for  infor- 
mation regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 

Wednesday,  October  10 

Lee  Dian  Rainey,  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies,  "Life  After 
Death:  Some  Early  Confucian 
Views."  Prof.  J.C.  Ching. 

John  Edward  Russon,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  "Hegel 
on  the  Body."  Prof.  G. 
Nicholson. 

Roderick  David  Turner,  De- 
partment of  Aerospace  Sci- 
ence & Engineering,  "Dual 
Wavelength  Fibre-Optic 
Polarimeter  for  Flexible  Beam 
Point  Slope  Measurements." 
Prof.  R.M.  Measures. 

William  Leonard  Whitehouse, 
Department  of  Education, 
"Hermeneutical  Field  Theory 
and  the  Structural  Character 
of  Understanding:  A Non- 
linear Approach."  Prof.  I. 
Winchester. 


Thursday,  October  11 

Max  Firtel,  Faculty  of  Den- 
tistry, "Flow  Cytometric 
Detection  of  Dual-Stained 
Organisms  in  Dental  Plaque." 
Prof.  E.D.  Fillery. 

Friday,  October  12 

John  Victor  Drendel,  Centre 
for  Medieval  Studies,  "Econ- 
omy and  Society  in  a Small 
Provencal  Country  Town  in 
the  Later  Middle  Ages  Trets: 
1296-1347."  Prof.  J. 
Shatzmiller. 

Stuart  Hugh  Hamilton,  De- 
partment of  Geography,  "Soil 
Erosion  and  the  Transfer  of 
Sediment,  Nitrogen,  and 
Phosphorus  in  a small  Drain- 
age Basin;  Loess  Plateau, 
People's  Republic  of  China." 
Prof.  S.  Luk. 

Tuesday,  October  16 

Glen  Aldridge  Sherman,  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  & 
Applied  Mathematics,  "Allow- 
able Decompositions  for  the 
Doubling  Paradox."  Prof.  J.B. 
Wilker. 


Dian-Qing  Yang,  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  "Isolation,  Identifi- 
cation and  Characterization 
of  Phytoalexin  Elicitors  from 
Ophiostoma  Ulmi."  Prof.  M. 
Hubbes. 

Friday,  October  19 

Carol  Thora  Baines,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  "From  Women's 
Benevolence  to  Professional 
Social  Work:  The  Case  of  the 
Wimodausis  and  the 
Earlscourt  Children's  Home." 
Prof.  A.  Irving. 

Kursad  Turksen,  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  "Analysis  of  the 
Osteoblast  Lineage:  Use  of  a 
Cell  Culture  Model  and 
Monoclonal  Antibodies." 

Prof.  J.E.  Aubin. 

Wednesday,  October  24 

David  Allen  Diewert,  Depart- 
ment of  Near  Eastern  Studies, 
"The  Composition  of  the 
Elihu  Speeches:  A Poetic  and 
Structural  Analysis."  Prof.  P.E. 
Dion. 
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Native  students  will  succeed; 

* universities  can  help. 

Cooperation  for  C 


Universities  must  begin  to  build 
links  with  native  communities 
if  they  hope  to  attract  more 
native  young  people,  says  the 
chair  of  the  Chiefs'  Commit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  (AFN). 

Harry  Allen,  a Dene  chief  from  White- 
• horse,  Yukon,  said  university  adminis- 
trators must  consult  with  community 
elders  and  leaders  in  developing  programs 
and  creating  a welcoming  environment 
for  native  youth.  "We  need  to  build  new 
educational  relationships  with  commu- 
nity linkages  from  the  start  to  the  end 
of  school.  We  want  relationships  that 
enhance  the  individual,  the  family  and 
the  community  and  build  self-esteem." 

With  members  of  other  first  nations, 
Allen  was  in  Toronto  from  Oct.  1 to  3 to 
attend  a three-day  symposium  on  native 
self-determination  at  the  Metro  Conven- 
tion Centre.  The  conference  was  spon- 
sored by  AFN  and  the  University. 

A link  between  universities  and  Indian 
reserves  or  villages  would  help  youth  feel 
more  comfortable  and  confident  when 
studying  in  an  environment  away  from 
home,  Allen  said.  The  National  Review 
of  Indian  Education  — a four-year  study 
on  the  future  of  native  education  writ- 
ten by  an  AFN  committee  — strongly 
recommends  building  community  ties 
at  all  educational  levels. 

In  the  past,  government  and  church 
officials  were  responsible  for  many  deci- 
sions affecting  Indian  schooling.  Chil- 
dren were  separated  from  their  families 
and  communities  and  sent  to  mission 
or  residential  facilities  for  at  least  six 
months  a year.  The  young  people  were 
forced  to  conform;  if  they  didn't,  many 
were  severely  punished. 

Allen,  who  went  to  a mission  school, 
said  the  atmosphere  was  restrictive. 
"When  I went  to  class,  I wasn't  in  a room 
where  I felt  comfortable  with  the  teacher, 
where  I felt  I could  learn  and  grow.  I had 
a fear  of  getting  strapped.  Our  confidence 
and  self-esteem  were  tampered  with. 
Many  of  the  young  people  out  on  the 
streets  today  are  there  because  they  feel 
so  inferior.  Many  were  sexually  abused 
at  school  and  they  just  kept  it  hidden." 

Those  native  students  who  go  on  to 
higher  education  often  feel  out  of  place 
because  there  is  a lack  of  support  from 
administrators,  faculty  and  other  stu- 
dents. "Students  should  feel  a part  of 
what's  going  on,  but  the  way  it's  set  up 
doesn't  make  them  feel  part  of  the  edu- 
cational process." 

A cultural  gathering  place  on  campus 
would  be  helpful  as  would  more  native 
counsellors  to  help  students  adapt  to  city 
life.  "There's  a great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  reserve  and  the  city  envi- 
ronment. When  you  come  to  a city,  you 
look  for  a support  mechanism  that  helps 
you  find  accommodation  and  other 
things.  But  our  young  people  come  and 
they're  all  alone." 
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Harry  Allen:  “We  will  move  ahead.” 


The  curriculum  should  include  more 
native  studies,  Allen  said.  "Our  students 
say  that  what  they  hear  from  us  about 
our  history  and  fight  for  self-government 
is  not  what  they're  studying.  There  must 
be  more  native  content  at  universities 
but  it  must  be  from  the  first  nations  per- 
spective." 

He  would  like  to  see  courses  about  first 
nations  people  developed  by  natives. 
"There  should  be  courses  on  self-govern- 
ment and  what  it  means,  why  the  first 
nations  exist  and  their  historical  signifi- 
cance. The  chiefs  could  be  invited  to  share 
their  information  and  everyone  would 
gain  a better  understanding." 

Indian  communities  themselves  will 
benefit  if  more  of  their  members  gradu- 


ate from  university,  he  said.  With  an  80 
to  90  percent  unemployment  rate  on 
many  reserves,  there  is  a desperate  need 
for  well-educated  young  people  to  help 
build  a stronger  economy. 

The  first  nations  also  need  people  who 
feel  comfortable  addressing  political  is- 
sues such  as  self-government.  "Young 
people  in  the  future  will  determine  the 
agenda  of  sovereignty  association  — what 
it  means,  where  it  fits  in  and  what  our 
relationship  with  other  governments  will 
be." 

Allen  is  confident  educational  ties  be- 
tween U of  T and  native  communities 
will  grow  stronger.  "Your  new  president 
is  receptive  and  open  in  dealing  with 
people.  He's  willing  to  address  the  issues. 


» 

FOCUS  ON  NATIVE  ISS 


Native  issues  will  be  the  focus  of  several 
events  at  the  University  this  fall. 

Georges  Erasmus,  national  chief  of  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  (AFN),  will  give 
the  Watts  memorial  lecture  at  Scarbor- 
ough College  Oct.  24.  His  lecture,  "Na- 
tive Sovereignty,"  will  start  at  8 p.m.  in 
the  Meeting  Place.  Admission  is  free  and 
the  event  is  open  to  the  public. 

Erasmus  became  president  of  the  In- 
dian Brotherhood  of  the  North  West 
Territories  in  1976.  He  joined  AFN  in  1983 
as  northern  vice-chief  and  held  that 


position  for  two  years.  Six  years  ago,  he 
was  elected  national  chief.  In  1987  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Order  of  Canada. 

Erasmus  was  actively  involved  in  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Inquiry,  was 
successful  in  convincing  Greenpeace  in 
England  to  drop  its  planned  anti-fur  cam- 
paign in  1985  and  travelled  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  1986  with  David  Crom- 
bie,  then  minister  of  Indian  affairs,  to 
study  the  economic  conditions  of  indige- 
nous peoples  living  in  Siberia. 

The  community  health  division  of  the 


Faculty  of  Medicine  will  host  a visiting 
lectureship  on  native  health  from  Oct. 
22  to  Nov.  7.  Manitoba  MLA  Elijah  Har- 
per and  Premier  Bob  Rae  will  speak  at 
the  opening  ceremonies  Oct.  23  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Medical  Sciences  Build- 
ing at  4 p.m. 

On  Oct.  24  Tom  Porter,  an  elder  on 
the  Akwasasne  reserve  in  Quebec,  will 
discuss  "Native  Concepts  of  Health  and 
Disease"  and  on  Oct.  31  Jim  Morris, 
deputy  grand  chief  of  the  Nishnawbe- 
Aski  Nation  in  northern  Ontario,  will 
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HANGE 


He  realizes  it's  best  to  deal  with  the  In- 
dian leadership  and  educators  at  the 
community  or  regional  level  and  that's 
where  you'll  get  a permanent  working 
relationship." 

President  Robert  Prichard  said  U of  T 
cannot  take  a political  position  on  the 
question  of  self-government  but  will 
continue  to  work  toward  implementing 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
1989  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Native  Students.  The  committee  rec- 
ommended, among  other  things,  that 
faculties  develop  strategies  to  encourage 
the  admission  of  qualified  native  stu- 
dents, that  the  University  provide  bur- 
saries and  scholarships  for  aboriginal  stu- 
dents and  that  professional  faculties  con- 
sider adapting  curricula  to  take  the  needs 
of  those  who  will  practise  in  native  com- 
munities into  account. 

Prichard  said  he  has  held  one  infor- 
mal meeting  with  the  presidents  of  Trent, 
Lakehead  and  York  Universities  to  con- 
sider collaborative  initiatives  in  aborigi- 
nal education.  U of  T will  also  continue 
to  seek  more  provincial  funding  for  the 
Aboriginal  Health  Professions  Program, 
established  in  1986  to  encourage  native 
people  to  enter  the  health  professions. 

Dianne  Longboat,  coordinator  of  the 
Aboriginal  Health  Professions  Program, 
said  the  University  has  established  a 
management  committee  to  study  aca- 
demic programs  and  student  services  for 
native  people.  The  15-member  commit- 
tee, which  will  meet  for  the  first  time  in 
November,  will  be  composed  of  a ma- 
jority of  aboriginal  people  as  well  as 
U of  T faculty  and  administrators. 

The  University  has  established  a presi- 
dential scholarship  for  an  outstanding 
native  student  to  be  awarded  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  The  terms  of  the  scholar- 
ship have  not  been  finally  set  but  it  will 
be  given  to  a student  who  exhibits  aca- 
demic achievements  and  service  to  the 
native  community. 

The  Murray  Yolles  Admission  Schol- 
arship is  given  to  an  aboriginal  student 
entering  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  who 
demonstrates  leadership  and  involve- 
ment in  the  native  community;  the  Rosal- 
ind Murray  Bradford  Scholarship  to  a 
second-,  third-  or  fourth-year  student 
with  a high  academic  standing  and  fi- 
nancial need. 

Allen  said  the  first  nations  will  not 
wait  indefinitely  for  change.  "The  mes- 
sage across  the  country  is  clear.  As  In- 
dian people,  we  will  make  changes,  we 
will  move  ahead.  We're  tired  of  delegated 
authority  and  we're  sick  and  tired  of  being 
researched. " 

Allen  said  he  hopes  universities  will 
work  together  with  first  nations  to  pro- 
mote changes.  "I  think  there's  room  for 
our  educational  agenda  at  the  higher 
learning  level  and  I think  it  could  only 
add  to,  not  take  anything  away  from, 
the  universities.  If  people  have  an  open 
mind,  there's  unlimited  possibilities." 


UES 

discuss  "Native  Control  of  Health  Care." 
Both  lectures  will  be  held  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building  auditorium  from  4 to 
6 p.m. 

Billy  Diamond,  former  grand  chief  of 
the  Crees,  will  host  a public  forum  on 
"Aboriginal  Self-determination"  on  Nov. 
6 in  the  council  chamber  of  Toronto  City 
Hall  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Diamond  will  also 
give  the  PSI  Foundation  lecture  on 
"Future  Directions  in  Native  Health"  on 
Nov.  7 in-the  auditorium  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building  from  4 to  6 p.m. 
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